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ON CHANGE OF CLIMATE, 

A GUIDE FOB TRAVELLERS IN PURSUIT OF HEALTH. 

Bt THOMAS MORE MADDEN, M.D., M.R.aS. Esq. 

niostratiye of the Advantages of the various localities resorted to by 
Invalids, for the cure or^eviation of clut>iiic diseases, especially con- 
sumption. With Observations on Climate, and its Influence on Health 
and Disease, the rf»alt of extensive personal experience of many 
Southern dunes. 

QFAIN, PORTUGAL, ALGERIA, MOROCCO, FRANCE, ITALl 
THE MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS, EGYPT, 4c. 

" Dr. Madden has been to most o! the places he describes, and his book 
contains the advantage of a guide, with the personal experience of a 
traveller. To persons who luive determined that they ought to have 
change of clinuUe, we can recommend Dr. Madden as a guide. — 

It contains much valuable information respecting various favorite 
places of resort, and is evidently the work of a well-informed physician, 
^Lancet:' 

** Dr. Madden^s book deserves confidence — a most accurate and excel- 
lent work.'' — Dublin Medical Review, 

** It cannot but be of much service to such persons as propose leaving 
home in search of recreation, or a more benign atmosphere. The Doctor'f 
obeorvationB rolato to the favourite haunts of English invalids. He 
criticises each place seriatim in every point of view.. — Reader, 

** We strongly advise all those who are going abroad for health's sake 
to provide themselves with this book. Th^ will find the author in 
these pages an agreeable gossiping conapanion as well as a professional 
adviser, who anticipates most of their difficulties." — Dublin Evening Mail, 

** To the medical profession this book will be invaluable, and to those 
in ill-health it will be even more desirable, for it will be found not 
merely a guide for change of climate, but a most interesting volume of 
travel." — Globe, 

*' Dr. Madden is better qualified to give an opinion as to the salubrity 
of the places most frequented by invalids than the majority of writers on 
the Bubject,"— Liverpool Albion, 

^* There is something, and a great deal too, for almost every reader in 
this volume, for the physician, for the invalid, for the historian, for the 
antiquarian, and for the man of letters. Dr. Madden has rendered a 
necessary service to the profession and to the public upon the subject 
under notice," — DublinEvening Post, 

^' Dr. Madden*s work is fraught with instruction that must prove useful 
both to practitioners and patients who study it." — Saunders^ News Letter, 

*'Dr. Madden deserves the thanks of all those persons afflicted with 
that dire disease, consumption — as well as of those who suffer from 
thromc bronchitis, asthma, dec. It is the best work on change of climate 
that has ever been presented to the public." — Daily Post, 
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HEAL and SON h&ve observied for some time that it would 
be advantageous to their Customers to see a much larger selection 
of Bed-eoom Fubnitube than is usually displayed, and that to 
judge properly of the style and effect of the different descriptions 
of Furniture, it is necessary that each description should be placed 
in a separate room. They have therefore Erected large and 
additional Show-Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to 
extend their show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed- 
room Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been attempted, 
but also to provide several smajl rooms for the purpose of keeping 
complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in the different styles. 

Japanned Deal Gk>ods may be seen in complete suites of five 
or six different colours, some of them light and ornamental, and 
others of a plainer description. Suites of Stained Deal Gothic 
Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also set apart in 
separate rooms, so that customers are able to see the effect as it 
would appear in their own rooms. 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and 
Japanned Gk)ods for plain and Servants' use, is very greatly in- 
creased, the whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed-room 
Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 
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ELSIE'S MARRIED LIFE. 



CHAPTER L 



ELSIE IN DISTRESS. 

"A SLBBPma, or only a dreaming beauty?" 
questioned Edgar, as Elsie's suddenly brightened, 
though still somewhat perplexed, face, looked up 
a loving welcome into his own. *^ I have been 
hunting the whole house oyer for my missing 
wife, and was just resigning myself to her loss — 
you may guess how patiently, Elsie — when I re- 
membered your old passion for flowers and gar- 
dens, and came out to have a further search for 
you here." 

VOL. n. B 
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" Dear Edgar, you must have remembered my 
passion for flowers earlier in the day," replied 
the little wife, as she extended her hand to take 
possession of the rare bouquet her husband was 
now holding out to her. " How more than ex- 
quisite these double violets are, and how pure and 
beautiful that white camellia shows in the midst 
of them. After such a gift as this, the little 
offering I had prepared for you shrinks into in- 
significance; but I found them myself, Edgar, 
these dear little white violets, in our own garden, 
and made them into a tiny cluster for your button- 
hole. They have at least the merit of smelling 
sweetly, and will prove to you that I was thinking 
of you while you were away." 

" I should never have doubted thojt^ Elsie,'' 
said Mr. Oarlyon, with a gravity that the occasion 
seemed scarcely to warrant ; " but I accept your 
flowers with thanks^ dearest, and will wear them 
till they are quite fitded. I believe luncheon is 
served. Will you take my arm and come in ?" 

Elsie rose at once, felt that Joanna's letter 
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was safe in her pocket, and deciding that after 
luncheon would be the best time to speak of its 
contents to her husband, accompanied him to 
the house. 

" You have no curiosity, I see, about your 
piano," Mr. Carlyon said abruptly, as Elsie, with 
a wholly preoccupied mind, seated herself oppo- 
site to him at table. " We have chosen you a 
splendid instrument, my love, and my father 
agrees with me that it will be well for you to 
have lessons both in playing and singing as soon 
as possible. The best masters in the world are 

to be had here." 

'^ Lessons ! " exclaimed Elsie, roused completely 
— at any rate for the moment — from her silent 
musings. " I did not think that married women 
were required to take lessons in anything, Edgar. 
Don't I play and sing well enough to please you? 
I am sure you always said I did at Bayswater." 

" And I said truly, darling," replied the young 
husband^ with tender gallantry ; " but pleasing 
me is not the e:i^tent of what will be expected 

B 2 
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from Mrs. Edgar Carlyon. We shall go into 
society, Elsie, and I would not wish you to shine 
less than other ladies in your station of life. 
Your long illness before I knew you, naturally 
caused your education to be more neglected than 
it would otherwise have been, but this is of little 
consequence, with your youth and the means at 
our command for supplying all deficiencieis. My 
father has kindly promised me to enquire about 
a professor of music to-day, and your piano — the 
very finest, I can assure you, that France can 
produce — will arrive by and bye." 

" I am sure your father is very kind," Elsie 
said ; and if her face had rather a rueful than a 
grateful expression in it as she spoke, her husband 
appeared quite unconscious of anything of the 
sort. He made a few general observations while 
they remained at table, on the advantages which 
wealth held out under circumstances of defective 
education, and wound up by assuring his wife 
that the cultivation of her musical talent would 
afford him especial gratification. 
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** Then indeed I will do my very best to im- 
prove, Edgar," exclaimed loving little Elsie, as 
she slid her hand into her husband's, and bestowed 
upon him so tender a glance, that his heart could 
not have been human if it had not beat the faster 
for it. " I should not care to play better for the 
sake of shining in society ; but to please you is 
quite another thing. What are we going to do 
this afternoon ? " 

" I have ordered the new pony carriage to be 
ready at three, as I want to drive you to the Bois 
de Boulogne. Everybody drives there at this 
season, and I think you will be amused." 

" Oh yes, that will be charming," replied Elsie, 
though her hand was still fidgetting nervously at 
something in her pocket, and she was longing 
for courage to tell her husband of Joanna's com- 
munication, and to ask him when she might go 
and see her sister Lillie. 

Twice while Edgar and herself remained in the 
dining-room talking together, she essayed to draw 
the letter from its hiding place, and twice her 
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courage failed her. It was very silly — this lack 

of confidence in the husband who had never been 

otherwise than most tender and indulgent towards 

her — and Elsie felt it to be so ; but for all that, 

her ' treasure' of the morning remained where 

she had first concealed it, and when she went 

upstairs to dress for her drive, she had not even 

got the length of mentioning that she had heard 

from home at all. 

How long this foolish cowardice might have 

continued to influence her had not a sudden thought 
dispelled it, Elsie herself would have found it hard 
to say. The thought referred to the possibility of 
their falling in with Dick Wilmot in some fashion- 
able locality, and his claiming them as relatives 
in the presence of that world whose good opinion 
Mrs. Edgar Carlyon believed now her husband 
strong ly coveted. 

The very idea of such a possible meeting turned 
this poor timid little wife quite sick, and without 
giving herself time for any further reflection she 
interrupted her companion in the midst of some 
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interesting remarks he was making on the present 
state of society in France (they were just then 
driving slowly through one of the quietest avenues 
of the wood), by saying in a voice that was in- 
tended to be cheerful — 

" Oh, Edgar, I did not tell you that I had had 
a letter from England this morning, from my 
sister Joanna. It is full of home news, and — " 
a long pause here, and then the very simple words 
" and I was so glad to get it." 

"Ah indeed!" said the gentleman, a little 
surprised doubtless at the brusquerie of the in- 
terruption, " Ihopeyour family are all quite well." 

Mr. Carlyon's tone, though perfectly opurteous, 
did not express any overwhelming interest in his 
wife's relations, but Elsie had made her secret 
observations on this subject before to-day, and 
she was therefore neither astonished nor much 
chilled by her husband's presen t manner of re- 
ceiving her communication. In a less assured 
voice, however, she resumed. 

^* Greorgina is still in very indifferent health 
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and spirits, poor thing ! I am only surprised that 
ahe did not quite break her heart at losing little 
Arthur in that dreadful fever, she who used to 
fret and worry over every trifling vexation, and 
consider herself the most injured and miserable 
person in the world if only it rained when she 
wanted to go out. And now it appears she bears 
this real and great affliction patiently, if not 
bravely. Joanna is evidently astonished at the 
change in her. It is very odd, is it not?" 

" Nothing is really odd, Elsie,'' replied Mr. 
Carlyon, conscientiously endeavouring to get up 
an interest in his wife's home news, " except our 
own superficial way of looking at what we call 
singular. A little observation will soon convince 
you that deep and genuine grief is never clamorous 
either in men or women ; and what we bear 
quietly, we are said to bear well. In point of 
fact, we are only bearing it in the manner which 
is most easy and natural to us, though it may be 
entirely opposed to our way of enduring the small 
grievances of our daily lives." 
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Instead of being agreeably impressed just now 
with the philosophy of these remarks, poor Elsie 
only thought — 

" I wonder how you will bear what I have to 
tell you next." And then she dashed boldly into 
it. 

" But, Edgar, I have not yet come to the pith 
of Joanna's letter, and I am afraid you will not 
be enchanted when you hear what this is. Al- 
though you have been forbearing enough never 
to speak to me of my sister Lillie's husband, that 
horrid Mr. Wilmot, you know, who behaved so 
ridiculously at our wedding breakfast, I am sure 
you cannot have forgotten him. Well, Joanna 
tells me— and I give you my word it nearly took 
my breath away as I read that part of her letter 
— that he has managed to get a situation here in 
Paris; I think she says in a wine merchant's 
oflSce, and they have apartments somewhere in 
the Faubourg du roule." 

It was out at last ; every syllable of the dis- 
agreeable truth uttered without any visible 

B 5 
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shrinking, certainly without any attempt to 
palliate its unpleasantness. Elsie was conscious 
of a strong feeling of relief before there was time 
for her husband to speak a word in answer. Then, 
turnmg rather timidly to look into his face, she 
was further assured by observing that it expressed 
no decided tokens of anger ; nothing indeed that 
might not be set down to a little natural surprise 
at being informed of some unexpected occur- 
rence. 

As he did not appear to have any immediate 
observation to make, and his attention, for the 
moment, was engrossed by the obstinate adhesion 
of a large fly to the ear of one of his ponies, 
Elsie waited a second or two while he tried the 
butt end of his carriage whip upon the persevering 
insect; and then, finding him still silent, she 
continued — 

" Of course I shall like to go and see poor dear 
Lillie as soon as I can. You remember Lillie, 
don't you, Edgj^r?" 

This being a very direct question, Mr. Edgar 
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Carlyon was far too well bred a gentleman not to 
answer it immediately. 

"Certainly I do," lie said, turning just as 
much towards his wife as politeness demanded ; 
"she wore a white dress at our wedding, and 
looked interesting and ladylike. What magni- 
ficent old trees some of these are, Elsie." 

There must have been a little weariness, or it 
might have been even sadness in Elsie's voice as 
she replied, " Are they ? Yes, I suppose they 
are." 

For Mr. Carlyon turned quite round this time, 
and looked into her face. His next words 
were — 

" Of course, my love, you shall pay your 
sister a visit the moment you can be spared from 
the engagements and duties which your present 
station entails upon you. To-morrow, you will 
have hosts of visitors ; the day after, there is a 
dinner at the Embassy, for which we have cards ; 
and I should not like you to tire yourself in the 
morning, as we shall meet there the cream of 
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English continental society. This will bring us 
to Thursday. Well, I believe I may promise you 
Friday morning, if that will suit you. And now, 
darling, I think we had^better be returning home. 
I don't want to give the curious Parisians more 
than a glimpse of my fair wife to-day." 

Now, although Elsie could not but acknow- 
ledge that upon the whole she had got over the 
dreaded communication much better than she 
had expected, that her husband had received the 
intelligence of Mr. Richard Wilmot's establish- 
ment in Paris with infinitely less appearance of 
disgust and annoyance than she had supposed it 
would inspire in him, still in meditating calmly 
upon the matter while submitting to have her 
pretty English ringlets smoothed out and twisted 
into some novel French fashion, she had a vague 
but uneasy consciousness that the way to her free 
intercourse with her sister Lillie did not look a 
bit smoother than it would have done had Mr. 
Carlyon raged and stormed at the idea of that 
sister's husband having become his near neighbour. 
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Yet surely," the young wife kept repeating 
to herself, in order to dispel her fears on the 
subject, " surely Edgar is too kind and just and 
reasonable to wish to put a barrier between sisters 
who love each other dearly, only because their 
outward positions are not quite equal." 

It was rather strange that Elsie should so 
suddenly be looking away from the important 
fact of her own husband's antipathy to Eichard 
Wilmot as a possible motive that might in- 
fluence him in keeping Lillie and herself apart, 
and be dwelling apprehensively on the compara- 
tively trifling circumstance of Mrs. Wilmot's 
obscure position in society. 

But by the time Edgar knocked at her door, to 
know if she was ready to come downstairs, every 
trace of anxiety, every shadow of gloom had 
been banished from Elsie's countenance, and 
when her husband led her into the room where 
her new piano had just been placed, and 
asked her anxiously if she was satisfied with it, 
she went into quite a childish flt of raptures and 
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enthusiasm, declared it was tlie greatest beauty 
she had ever seen, and said, if Edgar did not 
mind, she would play upon it the whole evening. 

They dined together in the most perfect 
harmony and good temper, each avoiding any 
allusion to the one subject which no doubt had a 
prominent place in both their minds, and chatting 
gaily of their Italian reminiscences, and of those 
coming/etes and entertainments, at which Edgar 
appeared so bent on seeing his pretty little 
English wife outshining the beauties of the French 
capital. 

After dinner the husband took to his lounging 
chair and his newspaper, reminding Elsie of her 
promise to play and sing to him. This she was 
of course more than willing to do, for her own 
amusement as well as his ; and absorbed in the 
interest of trying her old airs and ballads on the 
new and splendid instrument of which she had 
become the enviable possessor, Elsie never dis- 
covered that her husband and supposed listener 
was fast asleep nearly the whole time. 
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Tired at last herself, she left the piano and 
went and sat beside him, just as the striking of 
ten o'clock and the entrance of a servant with 
tea, had roused the gentleman from his comfort- 
able slumbers. 

" You have been very quiet, dear," she said, 
as he welcomed her by an outstretched hand — 
" I hope my random practice has not bored 
you excessively.'' 

*' It has not bored me in the least, Elsie, but 
rather soothed me," he replied, keeping to the 
letter, if not to the spirit, of the truth ; "I am 
so glad you like your piano. My father will 
breakfast with us to-morrow to learn your opinion 
of it. Now take some tea, little wifey." 

The little wifey obeyed, and then, finding her 
husband in so apparently sunny and propitious a 
mood, she rather unwisely gave expression to a 
thought that had been more or less tormenting 
her during the hour and a half she remained at 
the piano. 
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" Edgar dearest," she said, with so sweetly 
deprecating a look that the heart of a tyrant 
ought to have melted under it, ** I know you will 
not want to have Richard Wilmot calling upon 
you, and indeed I do not want it either, but what 
can I say to Lillie when I see her, that will pre- 
vent his doing so ?" 

Mr. Carlyon had just then to disengage his right 
arm from his wife's tender clasp that he might 
set down his cup and saucer, and though he 
accomplished this feat very gently, and with 
every appearance of only yielding to the necessity 
of the moment, it somehow prepared Elsie for 
the tone of his answer. 

" Let us avoid," he said, " talking of things 
and people which do not in the remotest way 
concern us. I am not alluding to your sister, 
Elsie, as naturally you are both concerned and 
interested in the fact of her being a resident in 
Paris, and I should wish you when you are able 
to show her every kind and sisterly attention ; 
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but I may as well assure you once for all that the 
accidental circumstance of Mr. Eichard Wilmot 
being located in our neighbourhood concerns me 
no more than would the proximity of a caravan 
of wild beasts or any other raree show, provided 
those who had the management of the entertain- 
ments kept the live stock out of my sight and 
hearing. You look tired, my dear child ; I think 
I had better ring for your maid, and send you off 
to bed." 

It is very probable that Elsie looked frightened 
as well as tired, for she had never before heard 
her husband speak in so determined or so authori- 
tative a manner. He kissed her, however, very 
affectionately when her candle had been brought 
in, and told her to get to sleep as soon as she 
could, that she might have rosy cheeks and bright 
eyes for the morrow. Elsie would gladly have 
taken this excellent advice had she been able; 
but her mind was too agitated for sleep to gain 
dominion over it at present. She could only turn 
and toss on an uneasy pillow, while racking her 
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adiing little brain for some expedient by which 
she might manage to obey her husband's implied 
command, and keep poor Lillie's "live-stock" 
out of his sight and hearing. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



MR. CARLYON WARNS AND ADVISES HIS DAUGHTER- 
IN-LAW. 

The presence of the elder Mr. Carlyon at the 
breakfast table of the young couple the next 
morning was quite a relief to Elsie, under the 
soreness which still rested on her mind in 
connection with Edgar's memorable speech of the 
evening before. She was not angry with her 
husband, she could even entirely justify him in 
the fierce antagonism he evidently cherished 
against Dick Wilmot, but she could not forget 
that it was to her he had spoken in that cold, 
cynical, determined tone, and her foolish heart. 
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which had fed on nothing but love from its birth, 
uttered a wailing protest against this first shadow 
of something which looked more like conjugal 
authority and command, than like the homage 
and devotedness she had anticipated would be laid 
at her feet perpetually. 

' No shadow, however, of any kind appeared to 
be resting this morning on the heart or spirits of 
Mr. Edgar Carlyon. He was cheerful even to 
gaiety, attentive to his wife, attentive to his 
father, especially entertaining and agreeable in 
his conversation, and altogether just the charming, 
fascinating, irresistible individual to whom Elsie 
had so promptly given away her untried heart 
six months ago. 

Mr. Carlyon literally basked in the so evident 
domestic beatitude of the son who was the pride 
of his old age, and whose happiness he had 
laboured so successfully to secure. He was 
particularly pleased too with his fair daughter-in- 
law this morning — her slight pensiveness lent a 
new attraction to her girlish loveliness, and her 
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gratitude on the subject of the piano was all that 
the most exacting giver of gifts could have ex- 
pected or desired. They were both to dine with 
him quietly that evening, as it was thought that 
Elsie would be too fatigued after the reception of 
her anticipated visitors to indulge in any more 
exciting dissipation. 

The father and son went out together again 
immediately after breakfast, and Elsie, left to 
herself, employed her time in writing a long, 
gossipping letter to Joanna in which she only 
said, as regarded Lillie, that she was looking 
forward with great delight to paying her a visit 
in a couple of days ; she would of course have 
gone at once (poor little thing! she need not 
have assured Joanna of this), had not Edgar fixed 
that time for her, believing that her other engage- 
ments would occupy her exclusively till then. 
Ker correspondence finished, Elsie summoned 
Hector to attend her to the garden, and though 
she had not quite the same spirit to race with 
him as on the previous day, she managed to 
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amnse herself very tolerably until her husband 
returned ; and then followed luncheon, and after 
that an elaborate dressing for the fashionable 
crowd who were coming to stare at and criticize 
the little English girl, of no particular rank or 
name, whom the rich Mr. Carlyon had married in 
such a hurry. 

It was perhaps a lucky circumstance for Elsie 
that her mind was just sufficiently pre-occupied 
to hinder her from being over anxious concerning 
the impression she might make on the people who 
were this morning to sit in judgment upon her, 
and whose estimate of her claims to approval 
would, she believed, be of more importance to 
her husband than he might choose openly to 
acknowledge. Her natural timidity and perfect 
inexperience might, had she been quite free from 
care, have made her somewhat awkward, (for it 
is an error to suppose that pretty women must 
always be graceful and at their ease), but as it 
was, Elsie got over her first ordeal very credit- 
ably indeed ; and Edgar, who had remained with 
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her nearly the whole time that her reception 
lasted, declared himself entirely satisfied witli 
what she had accomplished, and told her that 
henceforth she might act and talk pretty much as 
she liked. 

^' They have all made up their minds that yoa 
are a perfectly well-bred lady, Elsie, and any 
original course you may choose now to strike out, 
will be very indulgently received." 

'' I don't think I am likely to put their indul- 
gence to the test," laughed Elsie, flushed and 
gratified at her husband's compliments, ^^for 
originality is not my forte, Edgar. You would 
not wish me to do anything very much out of the 
common way, would you ?" 

" No," he B&id; " I don't know that I should. 
I only meant that when a woman's title to good 
breeding has been once firmly established, almost 
any amount of eccentricity is pardoned in her. 
What could my simple^ gentle little Elsie do, I 
wonder, that would make her famous amongst 
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these dashing, experienced, clever, ladies of the 
world." 

'' I could run away from you, Edgar, and retire 
to a convent," answered Elsie, lightly, for her 
spirits had risen surprisingly since the morning, 
"do you think that would do as a stroke of 
originality ?" 

" The convent part of it might," the husband 
answered, rather more gravely ; " certainly not 
the running away — there would be little enough 
of originality in this, Elsie — but," suddenly 
returning to his jesting tone, " fancy such a little 
coward as you doing anything half so bold, under 
any amount of provocation. Why, child, I don't 
believe you have the spirit of a mouse.'' 

Elsie pouted for a minute or two, not unbe- 
comingly, then gave her insulting husband a very 
mild rebuke on his cheek, and said he knew 
nothing at all about it — let him wait and see. 

" See you run away, my darling ?" he said laugh- 
ingly, imprisoning the little white hand that had 
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smitten him. ^^ Why your friend Uector there 
would fetch you back in five minutes. You would 
never resist the wag of that elegant tail, even if 
you had resisted all my pleadings. It's getting 
late, Elsie. Won't you have a cup of tea in your 
English fashion before the carriage conies round 
to take us to my father's ?" 

Elsie rang the bell. 

"I will leave you Hector as a legacy," she said, 
apparently not yet tired of their idle talk, '' when 
I run away from you, Edgar, and he shall be the 
^. messenger, dear old boy I to carry you the news 

of my flight I should like to know exactly how 
you would receive it." 

" Why, I should begin by killing your Hector 
at a single blow," said Edgar ; and though ho 
spoke as lightly as before, the words themselves 
sobered timid little Elsie, and she busied herself 
at the tea table, rattling the cups and spoons, 
and speaking of all sorts of other things. 

Mr. Carlyon, whose bachelor establishment, 
though quiet, was admirable in its way, received 
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his son and daughter-in-law with the hononn 
which he felt to be their due, gave them a dinner 
fit for princes, wines that only such millionaires 
as himself can produce, and a dessert which com- 
prised more fruits and sweetmeats than Elsie had 
ever heard of, and which seemed to her absurdly 
magnificent for the occasion. The old gentleman^ 
however, thought nothing too good for those 
whom he was now entertaining, and if they could 
have eaten gold and diamonds, and would have 
enjoyed such things as diet, no doubt diamonds 
and gold would have appeared upon his table 
that day. 

'' But it will be a dull evening for you, I am 
afraid," he said to Elsie, as both the gentlemen 
accompanied her to the pretty little salon to take 
their cofiee. " I have no music to offer you, my 
dear, and of course you are too young to care for 
playing at cards." 

" Elsie is a very fair chess player, tJiough," 
observed Edgar, speaking, as she afterwards 
fancied, rather eagerly, "and if you will have a 
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game with her by and bye, sir, I will go and 
smoke my cigar in the avenue. It seems a 
splendid night" 

Now Mr. Carlyon liked chess extremely, and 
Elsie, who bad been taught the game by James 
Oliver, during her long illness, understood it quite 
enough io render her a decent antagonist. They 
sat down to play about eight o'clock, Edgar going 
out with his cigar at the same time, and neither 
of them thought much how the hours were 
passing, until they were startled by hearing a 
clock in the room strike eleven. 

" Goodness I " cried Elsie, jumping up abruptly, 
and nearly overturning the chess table, " do you 
hear what that clock struck, Mr. Carlyon ? And 
Edgar not in yet. What can have happened ?" 

" Probably nothing, my dear child," replied 
the gentleman, half amused, and half vexed at 
her sudden excitement. ^^He has found the 
night air agreeable ; perhaps met a friend, and 
knowing you were safe here has been in no hurry 
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to return. Sit down again, I beg of you, and 
don't be anxious." 

" But, indeed, I can't sit down, nor go on 
playing," said Elsie, walking to the window and 
drawing aside the rich, hanging curtains ; *' it 
seems to me most extraordinary that he should 
not have come back. You know he said at din- 
ner that I must be home and in bed early, because 
of the party at the Embassy to-morrow night. I 
do so wish he would come." 

Perhaps Mr. Carlyon wished it equally; but 
he did not say so yet. He busied himself in 
putting away the chess table, ringing for wine 
and sandwiches, and urging his daughter-in-law 
to partake of these refreshments, while Elsie still 
stood at the window looking out into the lighted 
streets, listening intently to every sound, and 
working herself up, as fast as she could, into a 
vvery fever of anxiety and excitement. 

When she had repeated, for about the fiftieth 
time, in her wistful, childish way, "I do so want 
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him to come," Mr. Carlyon fetched her from the 
window and made her sit down in a luxurious arm- 
chair, near which he had placed a little table with 
wine and food upon it. 

" Now, my dear," he said, very firmly, " I 
must insist on your both eating and drinking 
Bomething, and after that you shall tell me what 
you are afraid of. I can see no cause for appre- 
hension of any kind." 

Elsie was far too meek to resist any positive 
command, so she gulped doAvn a glass of her 
father-in-law's rare wine, which might have been 
vinegar or sloe juice for all she could discrimi- 
nate just then, nearly choked herself in endea- 
vouring to swallow a very small slice of cake, and 
then (looking up deprecatingly at her gracious 
host, standing as if he were keeping guard over 
her^, she said — 

** I am sorry to be so troublesome, sir, but I 
can't help being frightened, especially as this is 
not England. Edgar may have fallen in with 
some of those dreadful people who go about Paris 
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to rob and murder. How can we tell what may 
have happened to him ? Oh," (suddenly wringing 
her hands and speaking as if tears were with 
difficulty kept back), " if he would only 
come ! " . 

" My dear," began Mr. Carlyon, sitting down 
himself now, and taking both of Elsie's dold 
hands into his own, ^^ I am an old man, and your 
husband's father. I, therefore, claim the privi- 
lege of giving you a little friendly advice. Don't 
encourage that extreme sensitiveness which I per- 
ceive forms a part of your character, and which 
possibly you have never hitherto had called out 
to any great extent. Every married woman must 
learn to exercise self control if she would retain 
her husband's affections, and that influence which 
she ought, if she is a good wife, always to have 
over him. I am sure Edgar would be annoyed if 
not displeased, to find that his staying out at any 
time an hour or so longer than he had led you to 
exp3ct he would do, was the occasion of .excite- 
ment and distress on your part. Depend on it 
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he is quite safe now, my dear, and though on 
your account I begin to wish also that he would 
come, 1 am not in the least anxious. Try if you 
cannot reason yourself into composure." 

" Then if he is quite safe," exclaimed poor 
Elsie, upon whom the choicest advice of Solomon 
himself would just now have been wholly thrown 
away, " why does he not return for me ? I don't 
like it. I don't think it ip treating me well, and 
I should be glad to know what lie is doing." 

In raying this, Elsie was really innocent of the 
lightest suspicion injurious to her husband. She 
was vexed at being lectured for her first very 
natural fears, and when her companion's confi- 
dence made these seem ridiculous, she could not 
avoid the second thought which appeared the only 
alternative of rejecting the first. If Edgar had 
met with no mischance, then surely he was neg - 
lecting her, his young wife, in a very unpardon- 
able manner. The worst, however, that Elsie's 
imagination pictured was a rencontre with some 
male friend, who had probably beguiled him into 
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a billiard-room or a club, if clubs existed in Paris, 
and made him forget that she was waiting eagerly 
for him with only his old father for a com- 
panion. 

This being the extent of Elsie's surmisings, 

fhe was quite unprepared for a second and graver 

« 

lecture from Mr. Carlyon on the subject of wives 
cherishing and expressing unfounded suspicions 
concerning their husbands. Nothing, he said, 
would anger Edgar more than to be doubted or 
watched. He was himself quite incapable of mis- 
trusting any one he esteemed ; Elsie would soon, 
discover, if she had not already done so, that he r 
husband had unlimited confidence in her, but she 
would find also that he expected her to have the 
game faith in him. Mr. Carlyon warned her very 
earnestly, though with much kindness of manner, 
never to disappoint his son in this respect. It 
would be an unhappy day for them both, he 

added, when Elsie should exhibit suspicion or jea- 
lousy. 

Half bewildered, and half terrified by her 
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father-in-law's grave sermonizing, which, in her 
secret heart, she considered uncalled for, Elsie 
had not quite made up her mind whether she 
should assert her dignity, and refuse once for all 
to be treated as a child, or endure the unmerited 
rebuke meekly as coming from an old man who 
had hitherto treated her with every consideration, 
when Edgar opportunely arrived upon the scene, 
and drew all her thoughts and feelings towards 
himself alone. 

He was full of regrets and apologies for being 
so late, implored Elsie to forgive him, trusted she 
was not very tired, and begged his father to send 
at once for a conveyance for them. 

" My love, I was most unexpectedly detained," 
he said, kissing his pale wife, as she laid her 
hand on his arm and looked the questions she had 
been too well tutored to think of speaking. " I 
will take care that it shall not happen again. 
Let me put your shawl on for you, Elsie dar- 
ling." 

They wished Mr. Carlyon good night, thanked 
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* him for his princely hospitality, hoped to meet 
him the following evening, and then drove home, 
hand in hand, indeed (for Edgar saw that his 
wife had been agitated, and was really sorry for 
it), but in almost total silence. 

Had it not been for her father-in-law's warn- 
ings and hints, Elsie would certainly have de- 
manded an explanation of her husband's long 
absence. But whether her husband — so strangely 
uncommunicative as he was — would have given 
this explanation, is quite another thing. 
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CHAPTER III. 



MR. CARUS CHEVIOT. 

The next day brought its own interests, and cares, 
and occupations, and luckily for Elsie her nature 
was not one that inclined her to brood over small 
troubles whether real or imaginary. She wanted 
contentment and happiness, as the flowers want 
sunshine and genial rains, and though she might 
have no inherent strength to bear up against a 
real storm, from whatever quarter it should burst 
upon her, she certainly would not be likely to 
fell into the error of mistaking every light 
summer cloud for the herald of a tempest It 
would have been undoubtedly a relief to her 
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mind to have known where her husband had 
spent the long hours of his absence from her, on 
the previous evening, but as he never alluded to 
the circumstance himself, after he had once apolo- 
gized for it, and seemed to assume that it had 
passed entirely out of his wife's thoughts, Elsie 
determined to think of it as little as possible^ 
and especially not to let it interfere with her still 
keen enjoyment of her husband's society. 

And, as if to help her in these good resolutions, 
Edgar was unusually tender, and gallant, and 
attentive, on the morning succeeding their dinner 
at Mr. Carlyon's. He would insist on taking his 
wife into Paris, and in making her choose for her- 
self all kinds of expensive little knick-knacks 
that the choicest and most elegant shops of the 
Rue de la Paix could produce. Elsie did not 
want these things in the least — the bump of 
acquisitiveness had been entirely left out in her 
mental organization — but seeing that it pleased 
her husband to give, she accepted his presents 
graciously, told him he was the kindest darling 
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in the world, and looked such thanks out of her 
tender, eloquent eyes, as to satisfy him that she 
meant them. On their way home, he stopped at 
the flower market— a real treat this, to Elsie — 
and ordered for her th.e rarest and most perfect 
bouquet that could be made for money. 

" For this evening, you know," he said, as his 
more prudent wife was about to remonstrate 
against the multiplicity of his gifts, " and if it is 
still fresh to-morrow morning, you can take it to 
your sister. I suppose she is sufficiently like you 
to be fond of flowers." 

" Oh, indeed she is — poor dear Lillie ! " replied 
Elsie, squeezing her husband's arm by way of 
expressing her gratitude at this kind thought of 
his — *' and it is not at all likely that she can afford 
to buy many herself, even here in Paris, where 
they are comparatively cheap. I shall take such 
care of my bouquet, that it may not fade, and I 
will go round to Lillie quite early in the morning. 
Perhaps sometimes, Edgar, I can take her for a 
drive with me?" 
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" Certainly, Elsie. As I have told you before, 
I should wish you to show your sister every 
proper attention. Your own good taste and feel- 
ing will soon point out to you the best way in 
which to do this. And now, my darling, unless 
you want to purchase any more flowers for your 
rooms or garden, we had better be going towards 
home. It is nearly two o'clock." 

Elsie passed the remainder of the day until it was 
time to dress for the entertainment at the embassy, 
in thinking how good and kind her husband was, 
and in devising schemes for being us much as 
possible with Lillie, without risking the 
chance of bringing Edgar and Dick Wilmot to- 
gether. 

Mrs. Edgar Carlyon was not the only bride at 
the dinner-party that evening— she was not even 
the newest — but all the men, and most of the 
women, agreed that she was the very sweetest 
English flower that had been seen in Paris for 
many a day ; and Edgar must have been an am- 
bitious husband indeed, had he failed to be con- 
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tent with the genuine admiration his little simple, 
girlish wife so universally excited. 

Elsie was taken down to dinner by an elderly 
and very singular-looking English gentleman, 
who had appeared attracted towards her the 
moment she came into the room. He did not 
talk much, but he looked at her a good deal, and 
once (while he was helping her to a dish before 
him) he said, rather abruptly — 

"You are amazingly like a young friend of 
mine. She will be here to-night, and if you 
please I will introduce her to you." 

Of course Elsie could only reply that she should 
be most happy, but she thought her neighbour 
must be a very eccentric person, and while he 
was occupied in speaking across the table to 
somebody else, she indulged in a closer observa- 
tion of him than she had yet ventured upon. 

He was rather short and slight in figure, 
dressed neatly enough, though not fashionably by 
any means. He had light hair, of which very 
little remained, and that little stood out on either 
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side of his head in a decidedly quaint and un- 
becoming manner. His eyes must have been 
fine ones in his youth, for they had still an almost 
feminine gentleness and softness in them, and 
the rest of his features were well formed, till you 
came to the chin, which retreated far too much to 
be either in keeping with the upper part of the 
face, or to give the notion of any manly strength 
of character. 

*^ I wonder who he is," thought Elsie, as she 
finished her survey, and tried vainly to remember 
the name by which he had been presented to her. 
But her neighbour on the other side had by this 
time claimed her attention. He was a young, 
talkative, and particularly self-satisfied French- 
man, and Elsie missed her first acquaintance 
altogether when the gentlemen joined the ladies 
in the drawing-room. 

As Mrs. Edgar Carlyon had never till now had 
an opportunity of seeing her husband in general 
society, she had the curiosity to employ herself 
during the early part of the evening, in watching 
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(very cautiously though, and with an eye to her 
father-in-law's hints) his behaviour to other 
women. There were many very handsome and 
attractive ones in the English Ambassador's rooms 
on this occasion, many daughters both of Albion 
and of foreign nations, whom Elsie, in her own 
earnest girlish admiration of them, felt sure 
every man must rapturously admire; but though 
she soon discovered that Edgar's gentle and 
rather languid manner, combined with his very 
handsome face, rendered him a general favourite, 
she discovered also — and by no means to her dis- 
satisfaction — that he paid particular attention to 
none, seemed careless about pleasing any, and 
talked far more to his own father than to any 
other individual, male or female, present. 

The moment the dancing commenced, Elsie 
herself was too busy to be able to pursue her 
observations. A very young and very pretty 
bride is sure to have partners enough and to 
spare, and Mrs. Edgar Carlyon had added to 
these advantages the prestige of her husband's 
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wealth, with all the namberless capabilities of 
being useful to others, which such wealth is sup- 
posed to entail. 

The whole scene, it must be confessed, was 
exceedingly fascinating and delightful to this 
little English girl, whose experience had hitherto 
been very limited in the matter of balls and par- 
ties of even a much less pretentious kind. Not- 
withstanding her warm and sincere attachment 
to her husband, Elsie was by no means indifferent 
to the novel and intoxicating pleasure of the 
admiration she now received. She saw, or thought 
she saw, that Edgar enjoyed it quite as much as 
herself, and this being the case, she felt perfectly 
justified in being happy and light of heart, find 
in thinking that the, gay world, against which 
poor Joanna had so often warned her, was a very 
flowery and a very sunny land indeed. 

The charming evening was nearly half over 
when Elsie, promenading with her last partner — 
the talkative young Frenchman before mentioned 
— through the elegant suite of roomrf, felt herself 
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suddenly touched on the shoulder by some one 
from behind. Imagining at first that it was 
done inadvertently, through the pressure of the 
crowd, she would have walked on without stop- 
ping, had not a voice she did not immediately 
recognize, addressed her by name. Then Elsie 
turned round, and suddenly confronted the elderly 
gentleman who had taken her down to dinner, 
and excited her curiosity by the quaintness of 
his appearance and manners. 

** I beg your pardon," he said, in rather an 
eager voice — "but I have been looking for you 
everywhere. I want to introduce you to the 
young English friend I spoke about at dinner — 
will you be good enough to accept my arm, and 
come with me ?" 

Elsie's acquiescent, though somewhat surprised 
look, caused her well bred partner immediately 
to relinquish the arm that had been resting on his ; 
and the old gentleman bore his prize away in 
triumph. 

" She does so want a friend !" he continued 
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hurriedly, as they walked on as fast as they could 
through the moving couples, " and ever since 
I^ have had the pleasure of knowing her, I 
have been looking out for somebody of her own 
sex and country to whom I might safely introduce 
her. The moment I saw you to-night, I said to 
myself, ' my search is at an end. They micst 
take to each other, pretty young things ? they are 
so much alike.' " 

^' You have not yet told me your friend's name," 
said Elsie, a little dubious, in spite of all her in- 
experience, as to whether she was doing quite 
right in thus consenting to be introduced by a 
stranger to a stranger — '' or whether she is mar- 
ried or single." 

^* Oh, she is married, worse luck for her I" an- 
swered the gentleman, speaking low and some- 
what mysteriously — " and she is unhappy, which 
circumstance, coming to my knowledge acci- 
dentally, led me to take an interest in her. I 
take an interest, Mrs. Carlyon, in all unhappy 
people, especially married ones, because they have 
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so much less chance of getting rid of their nn- 
happiness. I have had a history myself; but 
never mind that now — it will die with me. You 
see that door there on the left?" 

'' Yes," said Elsie, beginning to think she was 
either in a dream, or that her companion was a 
mild sort of lunatic — "what of it — is the lady in 
there ?" 

" No ; but her husband is, and he is playing at 
cards. I introduced them both here ; it was for 
her sake 1 did it, but I am very sorry that I was 
in such a hurry about it now. I don't like the 
man. I mistrust him altogether. He gambles 
too much, and he wins too much. You don't un- 
derstand — how should you? such a child I and 
fresh from an English boarding school, I sup- 
pose. Well, never mind. He's in there now 
playing cards with a few old stagers who will lose 
their money good temper,edly enough for this once, 
perhaps for two or three times, but who won't 
bear it patiently after that I must keep my 
gentleman away from such gatherings as this for 
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the future. He may pass muster in the gambling 
houses pf the palais royaUy but even his pretty, 
unquestionable wife, and the use of my name, 
won't be su fficient to persuade decent folk to ac- 
cept him as a guest at their assemblies. He talks 
too loud — he eats and drinks too much — My dear 
lady, I am afraid I have been walking too fast for 
you." 

Elsie had certainly been conscious of a suddenly 
inci eased beating of her heart within the last few 
minutes, and as her voluble companion uttered 
his concluding exclamation she had put her hand 
to her side, and appeared to be breathing rather 
heavily — 

^' No, no, thank you. Where is the lady ?" she 
asked in a ttemulous voice, ** how long we are in 
getting to her." 

^' She is here," responded the old gentleman 
abruptly, lifting a curtain which Elsie had not yet 
perceived, and which introduced them into a very 
tiny room off the large one they were passing 
through, ^* this is a quiet little nook v here people 
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come to rest^ or to hide, or to flirt, as the case 
may be. Look at the conservatory beyond ; it is 
half full of whispering lovers now. There is my 
friend (soon I hope to be yours too) actually 
reading, I declare, in that farthest corner." 

Elsie followed the direction of her escort's eyes, 
uttered a sound that considerably startled him, 
and then with one spring reached the shaded 
corner he had indicated, enclosed the quiet figure 
seated there in her loving arms, and covered the 
face so like her own with the warmest kisses. 

" My darling, darling Lillie, only to think of 
meeting you here I I never was so pleased in my 
life, though it has been a delicious evening al- 
together. Did you know who it was that was 
coming to be introduced to you ?' 

" I guessed it, Elsie,'' said Lillie, standing up 
now, and looking very bright and happy also, 
^*from Mr. Cheviot's description of you; but he 
would not tell me your name. He only said he had 
at last found a young English lady, a bride, whom 
he should like me to know, and he made me come 
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and wait here while he went in search of you. 
Oh you dear, dear child, how beantifdl you are 
to-night ! and how thankful I am to have you — 
but there is Mr. Cheviot looking worlds of wonder 
and mystification at us. We had better go and 
tell him what it means. You must know I never 
said a word to him about having a sister coining 
to live in Paris." 

"Weill" exclaimed Mr. Cheviot, as they went 
up to him, hand in hand, and smiling, f * this is, 
with the exception of one or two circumstances in 
my own past history, which never mind now, the 
most extraordinary thing that has ever come under 
my notice. It appears that you two know each 
other already, and that I have had nothing to do 
in bringing you together, after all. Marvellous ! 
marvellous I" 

"This is my own dear little sister, Mr. 
Cheviot," said Lillie, dropping Elsie's hand for a 
moment, and laying her own on the other's 
shoulder in a protecting, elder-sisterly fashion 
that was very pretty to see, " I did not know 
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that she was in Paris yet, though your glowing 
description of the English bride you wished to 
introduce to me, gave me a suspicion that it 
must be Elsie. I will explain at some future 
time why I did not tell you I had a sister coming 
to live here. Just now I am too happy and 
excited at having found her to explain anything. 
I must keep her here for half an hour to myselt" 

" Certainly, certainly," responded the old 
gentleman, whose bewilderment seemed ivery 
moment to increase, " I will leave you togeilier, 
just as I should have done had you not turned out 
to be sisters. My dear young ladies, it is by no 
means the first time that I have had occasion to 
remark that truth is strange, stranger than 
fiction, much as you and I, Mrs. Wilmot, admire 
fiction, eh ! — well, nevermind now. If I have not 
the pleasure of seeing either of you again to-night, 
good evening." 

They both shook hands with him, and Elsie, 
while doing so, thanked him very cordially for 
having been the means of bringing her to her 
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sister. She also asked him, if he should en- 
counter her husband, to be good enough to let 
him know where she was, and with whom. 

Then Mr. Cheviot, promising to execute this 
commission faithfully, went back, with evident 
reluctance, to the crowded rooms, and tho two 
girls retired joyfully to their sofa in the comer; 
and because each had so much to say both talked 
for a good ten minutes without retaining after- 
wards any very clear comprehension of what either 
had been talking about. 

'' But I shall be with you quite early to-morrow, 

darling," said Elsie, acknowledging at last that 

they were not likely to give each other much 

information to-night. '^ Edgar told me I might 

come, and suggested that I should bring you my 

bouquet which 1 have been taking such care of 

all the evening on purpose ; but lo and behold, 

my pretty sister has got one nearly as lovely. 

Has Bichard grown gallant enough to underr 

stand your tastes, and generous enough to gratify 

them, Lillie ?" 
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" Dick !" exclaimed Lillie, with a sudden laugh 
that had less real j oyousness in it than her gravest 
tone of a minute ago, " oh dear no. Mr. Cheviot 
gave me these flowers ; he gives me some every 
time he takes me out^ but I shall have loads and 
loads to tell you about him to-morrow, Elsie. 1 
want rather to speak about you and your sur- 
roundings to-night" 

Whether their excitement would have suffi- 
ciently subsided by and bye to have allowed of 
anything like rational and connected conversation, 
may be considered doubtful, but the opportunity 
for testing this was not allowed them. With 
Lillie's last words, the curtain at the other end 
of the room was drawn aside for a moment, and 
when it fell into its place again Mr. Edgar Carlyon 
was advancing rapidly towards his wife and her 
companion. 

" My dearest," he said, after he had shaken 
hands with Mrs. Bichard Wilmot and trusted in 
the politest manner that she was quite well, " it 
is time for us to be going. I have sent a quarter 
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of an hour ago to order our carriage up, and I 
have no doubt it is waiting for us now. I want 
you to come and bid my father good night." 

Elsie rose at once, embraced Lillie fondly, 
heedlebs that some of the love making couples 
from the conservatory were now passing through 
the room, and whispering '^ to-morrow, darling," 
took her huisband's arm, and went with him to find 
Mr. Carlyon. 

'^ You are tired, my love, and must not talk to- 
night," said Edgar, when, on entering their 
own house, Elsie would have given him an 
account of her strange meeting with Lillie. 
" I can wait till to-morrow morning for a 
recital of your adventures and -successes. Mr. 
Cams Cheviot told me how he brought you 
and your sister together, so that part of your story 
need not be gone over again. I am delighted, 
Elsie, with the impression you have made on 
everybuuy, aud 1 hope you will manage to retain 
your present popularity." 

Elsie had not felt in the least tired before, but 
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she was conscious of a sensation of weariness as 
soon as her husband had thus spoken. Not how- 
ever to appear insensible to his kind praises, she 
kissed him and said — 

"I enjoyed the evening excessively, Edgar, 
more than I eter enjoyed a party in my life." 

Then she went into her dressing room, and 
quickly dismissing the fine French maiil, to whose 
constant attendance she had by no means grown 
accustomed yet, Elsie sat down to recall the 
events of the last few hours, and to wonder 
whether her husband would always throw cold 
water upon any communication she might ever 
wish to make on the subject of her dear and un- 
offending sister Lillie. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE BRIDE VISITS HER SISTER. 

"Who is Mr. Carus Cheviot?" asked Elsie of 
ker husband as they sat together at breakfast the 
next morning. 

She thought that gentleman would form a very 
safe topic of conversation, and reassure Edgar if 
he feared she was going to begin speaking of her 
sister. 

" Mr. Cams Cheviot," responded the husband, 
" is a very well known character in Paris. He 
has lived here for about thirty years, I believe, and 
in that time acquired a reputation for origin alitj* 
and good nature which has made him generally 
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popular. There is no doubt that he belongs to a 
highly respectable family, though none of hi s re- 
lations or connections have ever been known to 
visit him. He has a passport to the best society 
in this city both amongst the French and the 
English, and the worst that I have ever heard 
said of him refers to a weakness he has of taking 
up with new people, and introducing them right 
and left, before he has ascertained who and what 
they are. Personally, I am ^ not at all well 
acquainted with Mr. Cheviot, as I have never been 
long stationary in Paris, but I speak of common 
report which must at any rate have some grounds 
to go upon." 

Elsie was silent for a little while after this in- 
formation. Then she said, simply — 

" I liked him very much. I am sure he is 
kind-hearted ; and his quaintness is most 
amusing." 

*^ Your very kind hearted people, Elsie, are not 

Always the safest to trust. They act u pon impulse, 

which is just as likely to turn out to have been 
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a wrong as a right one. Mr. Cheviot, as I have 
heard, has got himself and others into no end of 
scrapes through that same kindheartedness which 
never waits to discriminate between the worthy 
and the unworthy. He is of the sentimental 
school too, I believe, and feels a peculiar sympathy 
with all kinds of sentimental woes. If you should 
b ecome an unhappy wife, Elsie" — Edgar added with 
a smile that seemed quite at variance with any 
such expectation;—" you would no doubt find Mr. 
Cams Cheviot an invaluable confidant and adviser. 
Is there anybody else amongst your last evening's 
admirers that you wish to enquire about ?" 

"No, thank you," said Elsie, who having 
finished her breakfast was all impatience to get 
off to Lillie — " I must digest first what you have 
told me of Mr. Cheviot. Are you going out this 
morning, Edgar." 

" Probably, as I am to be deprived of the 
pleasure of your society. Oh, by the bye, my 
love, I shall see a musical professor to-day — one 
whom my father has had strongly recommended 
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to him — and if we agree as to terms you may as. 
well take your first lesson to-morrow. I want 
you to begin at once, that before next winter you 
may play and sing tolerably. These fellows you 
know, Elsie, will expect you to practice conscien- 
tiously for them, two or three hours a day at the 
very least, so don't make too many promises as 
to the disposal of your time away from home. I 
shall, be here to lunch remember ; therefore, early 
as the hour is now for making- visits, you can 
have the carriage round at once, if you like." 

"Thank you, I shoul^ be glad if you don't 
mind, to have it ordered as soon as possible," 
replied Elsie, a little too eagerly to comport with 
that dignity and repose of manner which, in her 
new position, she was expected to cultivate ; ^' but I 
would just as soon walk, Edgar. It is but a very 
short distance, and I could take Clarice to shew 
me the way." 

*^ Qaite out of the question, Elsie," said Mr. 
Carlyon, ringing the bell rather louder than he 
need have done. " Ladies in your present rank 
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of life don't go running^ about the streets of Paris 
before eleven o'clock in the morning. I hope 
you will not fail to give my best compliments to 
your sister." 

Elsie felt that one word of sympathy with her- 
self and Lillie on the subject of their meeting 
this morning, and of their anticipated intercourse 
in the future, would have been worth far more to 
her than all the compliments and fine speeches 
her husband could send or make ; but she only 
said again, ^^ Thank you ; I will remember," and 
then went out of the room to get ready for the 
longed-for visit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot lived in a quiet street 
leading out of the Faubourg du route, Th'iir 
apartments were certainly au troisiSmej but the 
house was a large and a very respectable one, 
and as Elsie mounted the stairs, the thought 
occurred to her that her brother-in-law's new 
situation must be much more remunerative than 
the last he had held in England. *' Even if it 
were otherwise," was her second thought, "I 
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might help dear Lillie in a hundred different 
ways, without letting her feel it as an obligation. 
Edgar would never mind what I did for her in 
this respect." 

A French bonne^ of somewhat questionable 
cleanliness, answered Mrs. Carlyon's ring at the 
door to which she hkd been directed, and with 
many smiles and grimaces, as if she not only 
knew who the early visitor was, but entered en- 
tirely into Elsie's joyous emotions in being there, 
begged her to walk into the mlon^ and sit down 
till she could call her mistress. 

Elsie had just time to observe that the small 
apartment was lacking in nothing essential except 
tidiness, when Lillie burst in upon her from 
an inner room, and gave a welcome in which it 
would have been difficult to say whether smiles 
or tears predominated. 

^' I did not expect you so early, my darling, or 
1 should have taken off my nightcap and dressing - 
gown. What a figure I am beside you, am 1 not? 
but, really, I thought you fashionable ladies 
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called one o'clock quite early ; and Louise — such 
a good, warm-hearted creature she is I — has been 
to market to get something nice for your luncheon, 
and so I had to do the rooms while she was away. 
Come into the bedroom, Elsie dear, and take 
your things off, and I will make myself respect- 
able at the same time. Oh, you darling child, it 
is like a thousand sunbeams to see you here I " 

Elsie was quite ready to do whatever Lillie 
pleased. She would not damp her sister's con- 
tentment by telling her yet that she must not 
stay to luncheon; so they went into the inner 
room together and fell to chattering as fast, if 
not quite so ramblingly as on the previous even- 
ing. Lillie, in her nightcap and dressing-gown, 
did not certainly strike her younger sister as 
looking so well or so pretty as in her becoming 
ball dress of the night before ; but when she had 
exchanged her early morning costume for a clean 
black and white muslin, with a little falling lace 
collar, Elsie became more reconciled to her ap- 
pearance, and scarcely noticed that the still very 
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youthful, bonny face, had deeper lines in it and a 
more care-worn expression than when they had 
parted in England. 

" We seem to be getting on very well here," 
Mrs. Wilmot said, in answer to a direct enquiry 
of Elsie's apropos of their actual income ; " but 
Dick does not tell me anything that I can make 
head or tail of about his money affairs. I under- 
stood, when we first came to Paris, that his salary 
was very small, much too small to justify the 
style of living we have kept up ; but if ever I 
speak of it, he bids me hold my tongue, as it is 
no concern of mine. I can only imagine that 
his salary has been increased, unless — — " 

Poor Lillie paused here and coloured distress- 
ingly. She had never been accustomed to talk 
much of any of her domestic trials to her little 
sister Elsie — the child hitherto of the family — 
and she shrank at first from opening the sorest of 
her wounds to the gaze of this young, inexperi- 
enced, happy creature — matron though she was 
now. 
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" Except what, dear ?" questioned Elsie, who, 
in her matron character, thought herself quite 
privileged to hear whatever Lillie had to tell, and 
even quite competent to become her sister's 
adviser. " I am sure you can say anything to 

" Yes," replied Lillie, as she put the last 
finishing touches to her own improved toilette, 
and led the way into the other room ; " but it is 
not pleasant to have to say to any one that I am 
afraid my husband wins money at cards, and is 
becoming a confirmed gambler. This is what I 
meant, Elsie." 

Elsie remenibered perfectly what Mr. Cheviot 
had hinted to her the night before, and as this 
remembrance made it impossible for her to speak 
a word of comfort to her sister on the subject, she 
forbore to comment upon what Lillie had now 
admitted, at all ; but after a tender kiss and a 
softly uttered " Poor darling I" she turned at once 
to something else. 

" By the bye, you said last evening you had 
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loads to tell me about that nice old gentleman 
who brought me to you — wasn't it odd though, 
Lillie ?. I know now from Edgar who he is and 
all that, but I want to hear how you and he be- 
came acquainted." 

"Well," answered Lillie, quite relieved that 
Dick's misdemeanours were to be put aside for 
the present — ^'this is how it happened. Mr. 
Cheviot has apartments au premier in our hotel ; 
has had them for years I imagine. I used to see 
him go in and out, and to wonder whether he was 
French or English; but we never chanced to meet 
until one day, when Dick having in an unusual 
fit of generosity given me a few francs to spend 
on myself, I had gone to Galignani's library and 
bought as many books as I could carry home. 
They were very heavy, and I was so tired with 
my long walk that just as I had toiled with my 
precious burden , up the first flight of stairs, and 
was passing Mr. Cheviot's door, my foot slipped 
and down I came, books and all. I suppose I made 
some noise, for in a moment the old gentleman 
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was out on the landing, helping me to pick up my 
books, expressing his sympathy with the accident 
which had scattered them, and begging to be 
allowed to carry them to ray own room for me. 

As he gave them into my hands at the door, he 
said in the vilest French imaginable, but with 
the kindest of accents — " Madame is fond of 
reading ?" and when I answered in the affirma- 
tive, in our own native tongue, he appeared 
enchanted with me, and said he had a very toler- 
able library downstairs, which was quite at my 
disposal— might he have the honour of calling 
and bringing me a little catalogue he kept for the 
use of his friends, the next day? So this was 
how the acquaintance began, Elsie, and I can 
scarcely tell you how it ripened into the very close 
intimacy it is at present. Mr. Cheviot is not a 
man of great intellect, but he has the warmest 
heart in the world, and he will attach himself to 
any one — man, woman, or child — whom he be- 
lieves in need of sympathy or help. I am sure 
he guesses that my path is not altogether a path 
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of roses, though I have never told him a syllable 
of my private history ; and he seems to feel a 
delight in giving me every little pleasure that he 
thinks I shall in^the smallest degree enjoy. He has 
taken us to several parties, atid to all the theatres 
that are worth seeing, and he gives me flowers 
and lends me books — by the bye he is as fond of 
novels as I am — and he comes and chats with me 
by the hour together. I really don't know, Elsie, 
before you arrived what I should have done but 
for this kind, kind friend. I hope you will ask 
him to your house as soon as he has called 
upon you." 

" Does your husband like him ?" Elsie enquired, 
not wishing to tell her sister just yet that she 
never expected to have anything to do with the 
invitation of guests to their house. 

**0h, Dick neither likes nor dislikes him," 
Lillie said; "but he is glad to be introduced 
by him into such good society, and I know he 
has deceived Mr. Cheviot as to our real position 
here. He has made him believe that we are 
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living on a private, though limited, income ; 
and that he has nothing to do but to amuse 
himself all day long. It was only throng h my 
entreaties, and indeed threats of giving up our 
new friend altogether, that he refrained from 
mentioning his connection with your husband. ' 
Elsie darling, "added poor Lillie, draw ing nearer 
to her sister and gazing tenderly through sud- 
denly dimmed eyes into her face, "you see, I 
did not know, I could not tell after that dreadful 
scene at the breakfast, whether Mr. Carlyon 
would either, acknowledge us or permit you to 
visit me at all." 

This was rather an awkward observation for 
Elsie to answer. Her fair cheek reddened, as 
much as her sister's had done a minute or two 
ago, as she thought of the " live stock ," which 
Edgar had intimated must be kept out of his 
sight and hearing, and felt how hard and pain- 
ful it would be to convey to poor L illie her own 
certain conviction that Richard Wilmot would 
fiot be acknowledged by Mr. Edgar Carlyon at 
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all, would be passed in tl\p street or at any pnblic 
assembly with no more notice than if he had been 
made invisible for the occasion. 

" Oh, my darling !" she exclaimed, taking re- 
fuge in generalities, " it would be too dreadful 
for sisters, who love each other as we do, to be 
living in the same place without meeting. I hope 
to see you very often, Lillie, and whenever I can, 
I shall come and fetch you for a drive. Perhaps 
I may not have quite so much time at my dis- 
posal as I should like, for Edgar means me to take 
lessons in music and singing ; but indeed, indeed, 
dearest, I shall be with you whenever I can." 

Lillie would have believed her without so much 
vehement assertion, but the elder sister was clear 
sighted enough, and she began to divine, better 
even than Elsie herself, how matters were, and 
would probably continue to be. 

**A11 right, Elsie," she said, with a brave 
attempt to look and speak cheerfully, *^ I am 
not likely to suspect my dear little sister of wil- 
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fully neglecting me. \ have been frightfully 
lonely and awfully depressed at times since we 
came here, especially when I have thought of 
home, and poor little Arthur dead, and all the 
sorrow they must have had at Bayswater ; but 
Mr. Cheviot has cheered me up wonderfully, and 
with him and his books I get on famously, I 
assure you. Don't ever think of me, Elsie, as 
dull or unhappy, or come to me, dear child, 
unless you are at full and complete liberty to do 
so." 

" I hope," said the younger sister, choking 
down something that would keep rising in her 
throat — " very soon to be able to fix a day for 
you to spend with me. I do so long for it> Lillie. 
And in the meanwhile, my darling, is there any- 
thing in the world I can do for you— anything 
you want — anything — ? " 

** Nothing, nothing;" replied Lillie, eagerly. 
" Indeed, Elsie, I have all and more than all T 
can require" (she might have added " except 
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peace of mind*'), " and now that there will be the 
hope of seeing you occasionally I shall be as 
happy and as jolly as possible. My darling, you 
are never thinking of going yet?" 

For Elsie, observing that the hands of a clock 
on the m antelpiece were pointing to the hour at 
which she had desired her coachman to return for 
her, had risen, and was moving towards the bed- 
room door. 

"I must, Lillie; I promised Mr. Carlyon to 
be back to lunch. It would not do to disappoint 
him this first time he has sent me to see you. 
You know, dear, I should like of all things to 
stay if I might." 

" Oh, Elsie," said Mrs. Wilmot, piteously, 
" and Louise was cooking you such nice little 
dishes; she is quite famous for stewed mush- 
rooms and omelettes, and I did so want you to 
taste them. Must you really go ? " 

'* Really I must, Lillie ; so for this once, 
darling," she added, trying to put a cheerful 
face upon the matter, "you will have to enjoy 
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your little dishes alone. Promise me that you 
will try to do so." 

'' Not I," said Lillie, in her careless way. " I 
never take anything but a hunch of bread and 
cheese, or a pistolet and an orange for my own 
second breakfast. I shall keep the little dishes 
for Dick. They may put him in a good temper 
for the whole evening, if he should chance to 
stay at home. Ah, there is Louise at the 
door, come, I suppose, to announce your car- 
riage." 

And so the sisters had to part without any 
very definite idea of when they should meet 
again, but each feeling that the hope of that 
meeting would be the chief thing to sustain them 
till it should actually take place. 

Possibly, had they both occupied the same posi- 
tion in society, and encountered no hindrance to 
their daily intercourse, they would soon have 
grown, like so many other sisters after they are 
married, quite indifferent as to whether they saw 
each other or not. 
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But poor hiunan nature always will yearn for 
that which is hardest to obtain, and cr}' for the 
moons, shine they ever so palely, which arc out 
of their reach. 
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CHAPTER V. 



MR. DICK WILMOT AT HIS FIRESIDE. 

" And so you have had your fine sister here this 
morning ?". said Mr. Richard Wilmot, when, hav- 
ing partaken of his wife's little dishes that even- 
ing, and pronounced Louise a " trump," he waa 
settling himself in the easiest chair in the room 
for a smoke and a nap — ^^ Did she bring us an 
invitation to dinner, eh ?" 

" No, she did not," said Lillie, going on with 
some darning that had long been on hand, '^ nor 
does there appear the smallest chance that we 
shall ever receive anything of the kind. The 
Carlyons are altogether in a different sphere from 
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ours, Bicliard, and the sooner we recognise and 
accept this factj the better it will be for us." 

" Hang spheres, and all such rubbish !" re- 
torted Dick, kuocking the ashes out of his pipe 
and dragging his chair nearer to the stove which 
the spring evenings were still cold enough to 
justify ; " that nonsense won't go down with me, 
Liliie, I can tell you. I didn't come to Paris, at 
an enormous sacrifice, to have the cold shoulder 
given me by a trumpery, stuck-up fellow like this 
Carlyon. Look here, my girl — I don't care two 
straws what he thinks of me in the depths of his 
own aristocratic heart, which no doubt beats quite 
in a diiferent fashion from yours and mine, vulgar 
plebeians as we are ; but I do care how he treats 
me before the world, because upon this hangs all 
my chance of getting on here and finding you, his 
wife's sister, in even cotton gowns, and what 
these French fools call pot-o-few — the most 
abominable mess, by the bye, I ever had the mis- 
fortune to taste. Are you attending to my obser- 
vations, young woman ?" 

VOL. IL e 
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" Of course," said Lillie, who, hating needle- 
work intensely, was breaking her thread and 
pricking her fingers every minute ; " but what 
can I do in the matter* I cannot force Mr. Car- 
lyon to receive us, can I ?" 

" You can give his wife a hint that he'd better. 
I suppose she's lady paranaount in these early 
days at any rate, and since all you sisters make 
believe to be so mighiy fond, and to be ready to 
eat one another up whenever you meet, it isn't 
much to expect of her for your sake, is it ? Any 
how, I tell you, and you may tell her plainly, I'm 
not a man to be put down or trifled with. I'm a 
jolly enough fellow to have for a friend; but hang 
me ! if I should like to come across my own match 
for an enemy." 

'^ I don't imagine you could do much harm to 
Mr. Carlyon with all your blustering," saia Lillie, 
who, getting on worse and worse with her darn- 
ing and patching, was by no means ii^ a good 
temper herself. 

" Couldn't I, indeed?— well, we shall soon see 
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that^ if he refuses to treat me as he ought I 
mean to leave my card at his place to-morrow, 
and if I don't receive my gentleman's in return, 
in a couple of days, why, then, Lillie, it's war 
between us to the knife; and by Jingo! I 
wouldn't advise any poor man to back Carlyoa 
for getting the best of it." 

" You are very ridiculous," pronounced LiUie, 
throwing away her work at last in despair, and 
taking up a book that had been hidden under a 
heap of unmended linen. " What possible dif- 
ference can Mr. Carlyon's notice make to us, 
Eichard. I don't want it, as long as he lets me 
see Elsie^ and I am sure you are quite as well in 
every respect without it. We have always Mr. 
Cheviot to fall back upon if society at large looks 
coldly upon us. Why should you fret and fume 
about this proud man my sister has married, as 
if he were Mordecai and you — the other person. 
Oh, dear, what a disgrace it is to me not to re- 
member my Scripture history better." 
*^ Confound you and your memory," thunderei 
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Richard, who, least of" all things, could bear that 
his wife should appear to trifle when he himself 
was in earnest. '^ I repeat that 1 want this fel- 
low to be usefiil to me, to do instead of ready 
money or credentials. I have already, if you 
must know the truth, traded upon the fact of 
being his highness's brother-in-law— got long 
credit upon it, borrowed cash upon it, lived upon 
it in short. Ha, ha ! you must have been a sim- 
pleton, a grass green simpleton, to suppose that 
my salary was keeping us as we have kept lately. 
Why, that pittance does not even pay for the bare 
rent of our rooms. When I came to Paris, Lillie, 
I came to live like a gentleman, and if anybody 
hinders me in this meritorious purpose, let them 
look to it — that's all I say. Do you think I was 
such a born fool as to care one hang for Carlyon 
or his notice, except as I could turn both to my 
own profit?" 

'' Richard, you are worse even than I thought 
you," said poor Lillie, whose inclination to con- 
tinue the thrilling story she had commenced in 
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the morning was eflfectually damped by what her 
husband now told her — " how do you mean that 
you have been trading upon your relationship to 
Mr. Carlyon, not surely that you have run up bills 
on your own account, and given his name to the 
people as a guarantee that you will pay them 
what you have no means of paying ? You could 
not have done anything so bad as this ?" 

" You shut up, now, and mind your own busi- 
ness I" was Dick's polite rejoinder. " I suppose 
I know what I'm about^ and if I didn't I shouldn't 
come to you to teach me. The only part I want 
you to play in all this business, the only part I 
will let you play, remember, is the one I first 
spoke of to you to-night —giving your sister a 
hint if her husband's likely to turn restive, that 
he'd better not ; that it will be well worth her 
while to use any means to bring him to his senses 
as regards his treatment of me. Dick Wilmot's 
not a man to turn the left cheek to the fellow 
who deals him a blow on the right, and it won't 
take me long, if I've a mind to the work, lo dis- 
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cover how, where, and when to hit this very fine 
and dainty gentleman so that he shall cry oat 
Kke the vulgarest of us all. Lillie, what do you 
mean by sitting and staring at a fellow in that 
fashion ?" 

** Oh, Eichard ! " exclaimed the wife, who had 
been unconscious of the fixed gaze with which 
she had been regarding her unscrupulous husband 
as he spoke, " I am thinking how different our 
whole life might be, if you would only be content 
with what you can earn honestly. Don't be 
angry with me for speaking the truth to you for 
once, for telling you that every misfortune that 
has ever befallen us, that probably ever will be- 
fall us, is owing to your love of self in its very 
lowest aspect, to your caring so much for what 
you eat and drink, and determining to indulge 
your appetite at any cost. Richard, there are 
better things in you — I know there are. Oh, do, 
do shake off, while yet you can, these trammels 
from the basest part of your nature. Be a man, 
and act, and strive, and conquer amongst your 
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fellow men, instead of sinking daily nearer and 
nearer to a level with the brutes." 

Long and loudly, and with apparently keen 
enjoyment, laughed Eichard Wilmot at this 
earnest and wife-like appeal, which, by the bye, 
was the first poor Lillie had ventured on since 
she discovered her husband's besetting weakness, 
in their early married days. 

" Bravo, Lillie," he cried, when his mirth had 
spent itself, arid he was leaning back on his 
chair with half shut eyes. " I am glad your de- 
fective memory has only reference to sacred his- 
.tory, and does not include the charmingly profane 
narratives you make your daily study. From 
which of them, now, did you culi that precious 
speech you have' just favoured me with? Had it 
been but a little longer, it would have acted 
as a dose of laudanum on my acutely sensitive 
nervous system. As it is, it has made me 
confoundedly sleepy, and if you'll put some more 
fire into that absurd porcelain machine, I think 
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ni have my nap, and leave you to hunt through 
your book for a yet more moving and thrilling 
speech to address to me on my waking." 

At this moment there came a little gentle 
tinkling at the outer bell of the Wilmots' apart- 
ment; and as they expected nothing, and were 
not in the habit of receiving evening visitors, 
Mr. Richard's drowsy fit was for the time being 
chased away by the unusual occurrence. 

"A special messenger, no doubt, from the 
Carlyons," he said, and Lillie could not tell 
whether he spoke sneeringly or in earnest. " They 
want us to go round and finish up the evening 
with them, that they may find out what day will 
suit us best to dine there, and meet a few choice 
iriends — ^just the cream of the cream, you know, 
Lillie. Well, let me think an instant. To- morrow 
1 have an engagement ; Sunday, ditto ; Monday, 
I expect to be invited, with some other fellows, 
to a little supper that will be worth my notice ; 
Tuesday, I believe I am quite disengaged, and if 
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it will not interfere with any of your plans, Mrs. 
R Wilmot, shall we tell your amiable relatives 
that Tuesday " 

" Monsieur Cheviot demande permission cPen- 
trer^'^ announced Louise, cutting short her master's 
speech, and throwing a severe glance round the 
room, as if she did not consider it in a fit state 
for the reception of a visitor. 

" In a minute," said Mrs. Wilmot, huddling 
all her unfinished work together, and throwing 
it under the table. ^' Oh, Richard, 1 wish you 
had been a little tidier." 

Mr. Eichard Wilmot, coatless, and with ex- 
tremely rumpled hair, his feet half in and half 
out of a very doubtful pair of slippers, and with 
a decidedly dirty meerschaum pipe stuck in the 
corner of his mouth, did not certainly appear a 
very attractive object in the eyes of the dainty 
elderly bachelor of refined tastes and orderly habits, 
who had now claimed the privilege of a neigh- 
bour in coming, without ceremony, to spend half 
an hour with his young compatriots. 

E 5 
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" I entreat that you will not disturb yourself, '' 
he said, in answer to a bungling apology on Dick's 
part, followed by an evidently unwilling in- 
duction of his graceless person into the tightly 
fitting coat that had been fljing aside when its 
owner sat down to his dinner. " I should be in 
despair if I thought my coming inoonvenienced 
you in any way. I have only just returned from 
my after dinner stroll, and I have brought 
madame a few bon-bons that looked pretty and 
tempting in the shop window. I hope she will 
do me the honour of accepting and eating them.'' 

Lillie smiled very sweetly and graciously, as 
she held out her hand for the elegant little box 
Mr. Cheviot had taken from his pocket. 

" You are much too kind to me," she said, her 
eyes, which had recently shone with tears, spark- 
ling now with genuine pleasure and gratitude. 
"I was telling my dear sister this morning what a 
friend I had found in you. I do hope you will 
soon know Elsie better, Mr. Cheviot." 

^^To be candid with you, my dear lady," 
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answered Mr. Cheviot, drawing his chair nearer 
to that of his hostess, and showing, as plainly as 
was consistent with good breeding, that his visit 
was rather to her than to her husband — " To be 
quite candid with you, I believe my curiosity on 
the subject of this beautiful sister of yours has 
been one of the chief reasons for my present in- 
trusion. I have been thinking of your strange 
meeting, brought about through my anxiety to 
secure you an English friend, ever since it took 
place. I cannot get over the odd circumstance of 
that being your first meeting in Paris, when I 
remember Mrs. Carlyon's telling me during dinner, 
that she had been here several days." 

Now Lillie was quite aware that one of the 
peculiarities of her excellent friend consisted in 
an intense desire to get to the bottom of what- 
ever appeared the least mysterious in the con- 
dition or circumstances of any of his acquaint- 
ances. 

In Mr. Cheviot's case it was a harmless weak- 
ness, since he was too kind hearted, as well as 
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too much of a gentleman, to make a bad use of 
any knowledge which, through his persevering 
enquiries, he might arrive at. Lillie had the 
fullest persuasion of this truth, superficial as her 
own acquaintance with Mr. Cheviot really was 
at present, but even had her husband not been 
within hearing, she would have shrunk from 
Baying, *^It is because of the coarseness and 
vulgarity of the man I have married, that I wrts 
afraid to tell you of my relationship to Mrs. 
Carlyon, lest when they arrived in Paris Mr. 
Carlyon should not choose to acknowledge us." 

She could not, I repeat, under any circum- 
stances, have so explained the matter which was 
puzzling her kind old friend, and being at the 
moment quite at a loss for a plausible answer to 
make to his implied enquiry, she only said — 

" I was so uncertain, you see, Mr. Cheviot, as 
to when Elsie and her husband would arrive ; " 
and then took refuge in beginning to munch her 
bon-bons. 

" And what's nearer the truth," exclaimed Mr. 
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Bichard, striking abruptly into the conversation, 
and winking his left eye at Mr. Cheviot, who had 
turned politely towards him at the sound of his 
voice — "what's nearer the truth, sir, is that 
Carlyon and I don't exactly hit it ; you under- 
stand? He's a stuck up, purse-proud chap, of 
whom, between ourselves, I've ng opinion what- 
ever. If it were not for my wife, who is naturally 
fond of her sister, and would fret if there was any 
open breach, nothing should induce me even to 
leave my card upon him, and I don't at all 
expect that my feelings will ever permit me to go 
beyond this, though to do the fellow justice he is 
making every possible advance towards a renewal 
of friendly intercourse. He sent his wife here 
the first thing this morning, with no end of 
polite, messages, and so forth ; but, as I said to 
my wife, ' it won't do, my pretty gentleman ; it 
won't do.' " 

" Ah ! " replied Mr. Cheviot, not knowing 
what other comment to make on this candid and 
friendly explanation, till a brighter idea occurred 
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to him, when he added, " It is a pity that mem- 
bers of the same family should not be able always 
to agree. I greatly dislike family differences 
myself." 

"No doubt, no doubt," acknowledged Mr. 
Richard, urbanely (for he was quite elated at what 
he considered the success of his impromptu 
invention), " but you see, my good friend, these 
things cannot be helped sometimes, when parties 
of totally opposite notions and sentiments are, by 
the accident of marriage ties, or anything of that 
sort, thrown together. Fire and water can't 
assimilate; neither, in a general way, can a 
prostrate man with the one who has knocked 
him down. We don't look for happy families, 
my dear Mr. Cheviot, except in the cages of 
those itinerant showmen who haunt our sumnier 
watering places and deafen people by the abomi- 
nable noise which is the only expression one ever 
gets of the happiness of their jabbering brood." 

" True, true," assented Mr. Cheviot, almost as 
much struck as Dick himself with the brilliancy 
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of this speech, " but one is sorry for it, never- 
theless. By the bye, as you are connected so 
closely with the Carlyons (this he addressed to 
Lillie), perhaps you can tell me what has become 
of that very beautiful girl— Maud Carlyon I think 
her name was — who disappeared so mysteriously 
from Paris about six or seven years ago.'' 

It was less the wife than the husband who at 
this unexpected question became filled with the 
liveliest curiosity and interest, and while content 
to be silent for the time, sat listening greedily to 
every word that should follow. 

" I never even heard of such a person," said 
Lillie, who would just as soon their guest had 
chosen to talk of things or people more familiar 
to her than the Carlyon family. " What relation 
was she to my sister's husband, Mr. Cheviot? " 

"Cousin, first cousin, I believe. They were 
brought up together I know, these two, and 
many had an idea that they would become man 
and wife. However, Mr. Edgar took it into his 
head to travel, and it was during one of his long 
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absences that Miss Carlyon disappeared altogether 
from Paris society. As far as I can make out 
(for I happened to have gone to England on 
business at the time), tlie old gentleman, your 
sister's father-in-law, was away alaio in Egypt 
with his son when what I am speaking of took 
place. Some had it that she had married in 
haste a hot-headed foreigner, who murdered her 
the week after, in a fit of jealousy ; others said 
that the almost sudden death of her aunt, Mrs. 
Carlyon, had made a saint of her, and driven her 
into a convent ; and a third report was raised to 
the effect that she had been decoyed from her 
home, with no honourable intentions, T)y a young, 
sardonic-looking Englishman, who was known to 
have been visiting Mrs. Carlyon, and going about 
everywhere with the two ladies some weeks or 
. months before the disappearance of the younger 
one. For my own part, I never gave credence 
to either of these stories, but at the same time 
I must confess that it was an odd affair, and 
I think it a pity that Mr. Carlyon and his son, 
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who must know the truth, should not have taken 
a little more pains to allay public curiosity and 
suspicion.'' 

"Perhaps they murdered her!" blurted out 
Richard, in a tone that would have left no doubt 
on the mind of an observant listener that he 
would rejoice excessively to know that it was so. 

" Edgar Carlyon was warmly attached to his 
cousin,", said the old gentleman, rebukingly; 
" and it is certain that in whatever manner she 
was spirited away, he was bitterly grieved or 
bitterly resentful at the fact itself. But you see 
it was not easy to discover much about them at 
this time, for on their return to Paris — the father 
and son, I mean — they found Mrs. Carlyon dead, 
and Maud gone; and for several months they 
shut up their house and saw nobody." 

"But when they did see their friends again, 
and were asked after Maud, surely they must 
have given some explanation ? " observed Lillie. 

** Yes ; they said she had gone, on her aunt's 
death, to live with other relatives in the north of 
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Prance ; that she would not be likely to return 
to them, because there was now no lady at the 
head of the establishment; but against the exact 
truth of this was the fact that Miss Carlyon was 
missed before her aunt's death, and was certainly 
not in the house when that mournful event took 
place." 

" How very strange I" said Lillie, becoming 
quite interested in the story now — " and what is 
your own opinion, Mr. Cheviot ?" 

"I don't think I have formed a very definite 
one," admitted the narrator, *^ but I rather incline 
to the idea that the young lady must have married 
somebody beneath her, and have been discarded 
by her family in consequence. From the little I 
knew of Miss Carlyon, I cannot imagine that she 
would have disgraced herself in a more serious 
manner than this. I should certainly like ex - 
ceedingly to find out what really has become of 
her." 

'* And you say," remarked Dick this time, 
" that neither the old nor the young man care 
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for being questioned about their missing re- 
lative ?" 

" I believe not, though I have never made the 
experiment for myself. A friend of mine who 
used to admire Miss Maud very much, declares 
that he has seen Mr. Edgar turn quite white at 
the bare mention of her name. This same friend, 
by the bye, persists in stating that the lady is 
hidden somewhere in Paris now. He says he has 
met her more than once lately, looking changed, 
and faded, and miserable ; but I consider this 
much less likely than that he has seen some one 
resembling her. If Maud were here now, I am 
sure Mr. Edgar, having a wife, would give his 
cousin (however unfortunate she may have been) 
a home again.'' 

" Perhaps he is giving her a home unknown to 
his wife," suggested Mr. Richard, in so sneering a 
tone, and with so knowing a look, that there was 
no mistaking the indelicacy of his meaning. 

In a moment it flashed across Mr. Cheviot's 
mind that he had done an unwise thing in 
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mentioning this affair at all in Dick Wilmot's 
presence. 

" I should be very sorry to have so low an 
opinion of any of my fellow men," he said with 
considerable dignity; and then, annoyed with 
himself and disgusted more than ever with his 
coarse-minded countryman, he rose and wished 
the husband and wife good night. 

" Well Hone, old gentleman ! " exclaimed 
Eichard in positively jovial accents as soon as the 
door had closed on their guest, "you have made 
amends, by your valuable informsftion, given 
under the agreeable disguise of fire-side gossip, 
for the torture you have condemned me to suffer 
in sitting for two mortal hours bolt upright in this 
confoundedly tight fitting coat. You would be 
very sorry, would you, old twaddler, to have so 
low an opinion of your fellow -men ? Well, I'm 
not at all sorry, but precious glad to have got 
hold of a clue which will enable me to follow up 
my immaculate brother-in-law — to the death may 
be — if he doesn't take care what he's about 
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Lillie, rm as hungry as a hunter — do ring and 
see if Louise has got anything for supper." 

Lillie was leaning her head weariedly against 
the comer of the sofa, and she took no notice of 
this command. 

" I say — don't sit there looking as sulky as an 
owl," the husband cried, in a louder voice, " I'm 
sure you ought to have passed a charming evening 
with that elderly Strephon sighing^ at your feet 
Here, if you're off to bed (for Lillie moved now, 
and began collecting her scattered work) chuck 
us some o£»those sugar plums the old fool gave 
you. They will do to amuse me till Louise can 
knock me up an omelette or some little trifle of 
that kind." 

" Pray eat them all if you please," said Lillie, 
tossing the dainty sweetmeats over to her gour- 
mand of a husband, and being at no pains to 
conceal the utter contempt she felt for him, " only 
don't eat the box, if you can help it, because it 
will do to keep my pins and needles in. I will 
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tell Louise to come to you, and you can give your 
own orders." 

^^ So I will/' said Dick, stretdiing himself, and 
looking just now impervious to any amount of 
sarcasm or of insult that could be hurled at him, 
^^ and desire her to bring more fuel at the same 
time. It may be a satisfaction to you to hear, 
Mrs. B. Wilmot, that I intend to make myself 
thoroughly comfortable." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



ANTICIPATIONS OP A HAPPY DAT. 

Mrs. Edgab Caklyon's music master^ though a 
Frenchmaa^ had neither time nor inclination to 
be complimentary to his numerous pupils. After 
hearing Elsie play, he told her husband and her- 
self firankly, that madame had only a very small 
talent for the piano, and that she must practise 
enormously to make it worth his while to continue 
giving her lessons. As for her voice, it reallj 
would not repay the time and pains that would 
be required for its cultivation^ unless madame 
would be satisfied to confine her singiug to the 
easy, insignificant ballads of her own country. 
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Elsie, who had never cared particularly for music, 
and who inew quite wgll that her voice had 
pleased nobody but James Oliver, felt mis- 
chievously inclined to laugh at the great pro- 
fessor's candour ; but Edgar looked very serious 
indeed over it, and seemed in doubt for some 
minutes as to whether he ought not to resent 
Monsieur Bavina's frankness as a liberty, and 
order him to leave the house at once and for ever. 

Finally, in consideration of the elder Mr. Car- 
lyon's recommendation, and of this very inde- 
pendent gentleman's own renown in the musical 
world, Mr. Edgar decided on swallowing the 
affront, and in allowing his young wife to become 
Monsieur Bavina's pupil. For her singing, he 
would look out for a lady professor, who, no doubt, 
would discover ways and means of perfecting any 
voice which she was well paid for cultivating. 
What was the good of having unlimited command 
of money, if people so privileged could not obtain 
all they wanted. 

Mr. Edgar Carlyon had obtained a great deal 
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that he wanted when he had secured to his wife 
an occupation that would keep her at horn© nearly 
the whole of every morning, and thus prevent 
the danger of her seeing much of her sister. 
The afternoons were entirely taken up in visiting 
or receiving visits, and in driving in the bois 
with himself. Their evenings, for the first few 
weeks, were almost invariably spent in society, 
and Elsie's little head began to whirl, as well as 
to ache sometimes, from the variety and multi- 
plicity of pleasures that were crowded into her 
life. 

She had neither seen nor heard anything of 
Lillie since the morning of her visit to the Fau- 
bourg, when one day her husband announced to 
her that it was time for them to send out cards 
for a dinner and an evening at home. 

*^ It must be a tolerably large party," he said, 
showing Elsie a list of names he had written 
down, *' and you see, my love, to please you, I 
have added your friend Mr. Cheviot He left his 
card here the other day, and as he is perfectly 
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unobjectionable, and a favourite with many of 
the middle-aged ladies we shall have, I think he 
had better by all means come.*' 

" Oh, I shall be very glad,'* Elsie replied, and 
then she was silent, hoping against hope that 
Edgar would now say something about inviting 
Lillie. His next words, however, were — 

'' I propose that we shall fix this day fortnight 
for the reception of our friends, and after that, 
Elsie, you must do as other ladies do in Paris, 
and have one evening every week for an ^at 
home.' It will not bore you very much, will it?" 

" Oh, I hope not, when once I am used to it," 
replied Elsie ; ^ ^butldo feel rather nervous, Edgar, 
at the thoughts of this large party. I am afraid 
I shall manage everything badly, and displease 
you by my awkwardness. If I had any female 
friend to be with me now " 

She paused here again, little coward that she 
was, and shrank from naming her sister's name. 
She knew that Edgar had found Richard Wilmot's 
card on their hall table one day, and that he had 
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immediately, in the presence of a servant, torn 
it into a dozen fragments, and thrown it on the 
ground. 

This circumstance had not tended to give Elsie 
any additional hopes as regarded her own inter- 
course with Richard's wife, and she had njever 
yet found courage even to propose fetching poor 
Lillie for a drive. It would have been much 
easier to her, at least she thought it would, to 
have battled out the matter with her husband, 
had he been willing to talk about it, even though 
he might have talked hotly and angrily^ but his 
very careful avoidance of any approach to the 
subject of the Wilmots, his instant putting on of 
his ice armour whenever he fancied his wife wag 
hovering on the borders of the forbidden ground, 
made it almost an impossibility to that timid 
little soul to contend with him for her own will. 

"My dearest," was Mr. Carlyon's observation, 
in reply to what Elsie had last said ; " you do 
yourself great injustice in assuming that you can 
require any help in so simple a thing as organiz- 
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ing an evening party. As for the dinner, your 
cook and housekeeper will leave you no duties as 
regards that, but to sit and look beautiful at the 
head of your own table. I don't think, darling" 
(with one of his very rare attempts at badinage), 
'^ that either you or any other pretty woman would 
ask assistance from one of her own sex in doing 
this." 

What could Elsie reply to so amiable and 
gallant a speech from her still lover-husband ? 

Of course she could only thank him, with a 
dutiful kiss, for the compliment he had paid her, 
and say she would do her best, unassisted, to 
perform her part of hostess creditably, and to his 
satisfaction. 

But Elsie, though she had hitherto proved so 
admirable and submissive a wife, was really a 
spoilt child for all that, and even through her 
gentle, acquiescent words it was easy to perceive 
that there was a considerable amount of disap- 
pointment and vexation lurking in her heart, and 
casting their shadows over her usually joyous face. 
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Whether Edgar was acute enough to guess the 
origin of these shadows, and kindly wished to 
disperse them, or whether he simply spoke out a 
thought that had been in his mind before, Elsie 
was never likely to know ; but after a few more 
words on the subject of the proposed entertain- 
ment, he said abruptly'— 

'' By the bye, love, I shall be obliged to leave 
you alone for the greater part of to-morrow, as I 
have a little expedition to make with my father. 
Suppose you avail yourself of this opportunity 
for asking your sister to spend the day with you. 
The carriage can go for her in the morning, and 
take her home again in the evening.'^ 

^'Oh thank you, Edgar," the wife replied, 
though with decidedly less empressement than she 
had mingled in her acknowledgment of the 
smaller favour of being permitted to carry a 
second hand bouquet to her sister ; ^* it will be 
very nice indeed to have Lillie for a whole day. 
I have seen nothing of her as yet." 

To which Mr. Carlyon probably deemed any 
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sort of answer unnecessary, for he immediately 
began talking in an unusually affectionate man- 
ner to Hector ; and seeming suddenly possessed 
by a spirit of playfulness, devoted himself to the 
interesting task of pulling the ears or pinching 
the fat back of his wife's favourite animal, while 
he remained in the room. 

In bidding Elsie farewell the next morning, 
Edgar said that she need not wait dinner for him; 
he should most likely take something with his 
father at the place they were going to, as the 
time of their return was quite uncertain. He 
hoped his " dearest '^ would manage to amuse 
herself, and be perfectly happy while he was 
away. 

" Then I think," said Elsie, with an unspoken 
conviction that in Lillie's society she might manage 
as much as this — " I will desire the cook to get an 
early dinner for my sister and myself, so that we 
can have a good long drive afterwards. It will 
be better ; will it not ?" 

" Exactly as you please, my love," was Mr. 
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Edgar's gracious reply ; " you are absolute mis- 
tress here, and have only your own convenience 
to consult in whatever orders yon give. I am 
glad it is such a charming day ; you will enjoy 
your drive (especially if you choose to go into the 
country, which I should advise) so much more 
than you could have done without this delightful 
sunshine. Any message to my father, Elsie ?*' 

" My love, of course ; and Edgar, dear, I hope 
you will have a nice day, too. You have never 
told me where you are going ; but you see I am 
a very discreet wife, and do not trouble you with 
many questions.'' 

Elsie said this lightly and jestingly, without 
having given one previous thought to the object 
of her husband's unexplained journey. She was 
therefore wholly unprepared for the sudden cloud 
that overspread Mr. Carlyon's face, and the 
gravity he infused in his voice as he replied — 

" My dear Elsie, I hope we shall begin and end 
our married life by unlimited trust in each other. 
I intend to set you the example ; but it would 
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grieve me deeply could I think you would have 
any difficulty in following it. Discretion in a 
wife does not always imply confidence. If my 
wife refrains from asking questions, let it not be 
because she fears her husband may resent it, but 
because she knows he conceals nothing from her 
that it would be desirable or important for her 
to learn." 

With which elaborate speech, and the accom- 
paniment of an affectionate embrace, Mr. Edgar 
Carlyon took his departure, leaving poor Elsie's 
mind in a kind of chaos as to what was really 
expected of her, and clear only as to the one fact 
that her husband meant always to consult his 
own judgment rather than her feelings', in refer- 
ence to any matters that he was not absolutely 
obliged to communicate to her. 

But on this bright May morning when Lillie 
and .liberty, and all sorts of enjoyments were to 
be had for the mere going forth to seek them, 
Elsie was not goose enough to sit still and brood 
over possible annoyances in the future. 
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" Hector, you shall* have a new ribbon round 
your ugly neck in honor of Aunt Lillie's coming 1" 
she cried, as soon as she had shaken off the 
momentary gloom Edgar's parting address had 
left on her spirits. ^' Here is a splendid blue one 
that was destined to trim a morning cap for my- 
self, but in which you will look magnificent.'' 

And then she rang the bell and desired that 
the carriage might be ^ot ready immediately, and 
after adorning Hector and laughing, like a happy 
child as she was, over her work, Mrs. Edgar 
Carlyon went upstairs and was attired by her maid 
in a very light and elegant spring costume, that 
made her look younger and fairer than ever, in 
which, attended by the delighted Hector in his 
blue ribbon, she stepped gaily into her carriage, 
and was driven rapidly to the Fauhoury du roule 
to bring from thence — ^for at least one bright and 
happy day — her less fortune favoured sister. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



POOR lillie's live stock. 

Mrs. WilMot was not unprepared for this early 
visit from her sister, as Elsie, anticipating some ' 
possible objection on Mr. Richard's part to his 
wife's" acceptance of an invitation in which he was 
not included, had sent round a little note the 
previous evening, telling Lillie what was in store 
for her, and entreating that she would manage 
to overcome all obstacles that might stand in the 
way of their having this one day together. 

" I hope you had not much trouble with 
Richard!" the younger sister said, when, having 
helped Mrs. Wilmot to complete her toilette, she 
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was hurrying her down to the carriage—" Did he 
make a great fuss about your being asked without 
him ?" 

" Oh you know, dear,'* replied Lillie, speaking 
with a carelessness that her face at the moment 
rather belied, '^ Richard mitst make a fuss about 
everything. But he did not come home last 
night till quite late, so there was not much 
time to discuss your invitation; and since I 
gained my point what does it signify? We 
won't talk of anything disagreeable to-day, will 
we, Elsie darling ? " 

" No, indeed we won't," assented Elsie, whose 
spirits had not been so buoyant since her arrival 
in Paris as they were this morning, " we are 
going to have a delicious day together, Lillie; 
and, first of all, we will drive along the Boule- 
vards Italiens, and do a little shopping on our 
way. I rmist buy you a new dress and bonnet, 
my darling — not because you want anything of 
the sort — I know that very well, Lillie, but 
because it will be such a pleasure to me tc give 
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you these trifles ; and then if you feel disposed 
we will take a turn in the Louvre or the Luxen- 
bourg and look at the paintings quietly. I have 
never been out anywhere with you, Lillie, since I 
was quite a child, and now here we are in a 
Btrange country together, two old married 
women.*' 

" You dear, foolish Elsie," laughed the elder 
sister, " why you are but a baby yet. You will 
be taken for a little girl out for a holiday with 
her nursery governess; only little girls don't 
generally wear such elegant bonnets or such rich 
cashmere shawls as your married ladyship has 
got on to-day. I suppose I may assume a 
sister's privilege, and admire you to my heart's 
content, Mrs. Oarlyon? " 

'^ But that you would accuse me of being a 
flatterer like yourself," retorted Elsie, by no 
means displeased at Lillie's compliments, " I 
would have said that nursery governesses are not 
generally so pretty or so stylish as Mrs. Richard 
Wilmot ; however, don't let us waste precious 
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time in speechifying to each other. I mean you 
to have a silk dress, darling ; what colour would 
you prefer ? " 

So they chatted on, now about dresses, now 
about bonnets, now about Elsie's gaieties, music 
lessons, and all the other novel occupations that 
went to fill up her happy married life, until they 
arrived at the shops she wanted, and where it 
was her pleasure to spend a considerable sum of 
money upon her vainly protesting companion, 
and to excite the unqualified admiration of the 
attendants in the magasin by the very lavish and 
reckless way in which she ordered whatever she 
thought her sister would like, without even 
asking the price of the articles, or pausing to 
consider whether they would be serviceable as 
well as pretty. 

" Do come away, Elsie," pleaded poor LQlie, 
whose head was getting quite bewildered at last, 
*' or I shall feel it my duty to countermand one 
half the things you have ordered. Dear child, 
do remember that though it may be pleasant for 
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you to give as a princess, it is less pleasant for 
me to be receiving as a beggar." 

Then Elsie, seeing that her sister was in 
earnest, hurried out of the shop, and throwing 
her arms round LiUie as soon as they were in the 
carriage, implored her not to be vexed, or to 
think that anything but the fondest love had 
dictated what she had been doing. 

" I know it, Elsie," Lillie replied, kissing the 
beautiful face that was looking worlds of peni- 
tence into her own— "but, my dearest, you are 
rich and I am poor, therefore when you gratify 
yourself by giving, let there be some limit to 
your generosity, otherwise I may find that my 
gratitude Mis short of the demand made upon 
it" 

**I don't want gratitude, Lillie," said Elsie 
eagerly, not perceiving that her sister was 
cleverly adopting the only means she could think 
of for arresting her absurdly lavish expenditure — 
"I only want you to have a few nice, pretty 
things that can't hurt you, and that it does me 
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no end of good to buy. I am the obliged party, 
my darling, and it is I who thank you for ac- 
cepting these poor presents of mine." 

" Nay, Elsie ; at least suffer the thanks to be 
of my offering, since they are all I have to give ; 
so and so I thank you, my sweetest," kissing her 
very fondly, and with something glittering in her 
eyes that proved this poor Lil lie's feelings to be 
of greater depth than her words would seem to 
imply — " and now tell your man to drive us to 
the Louvre." 

There arose no other interruption of any kind 
to the perfect harmony that reigned between the 
two sisters during the long and delightful morning 
they spent in each other's society. After idling 
away an hour in the Louvre, and coming out of it 
not a bit wiser, as regarded any of the art objects 
they had made a show of examining, than they 
had gone in, they were driven to the jardin des 
PhnteSj where "Hector was allowed the privilege 
of ambling by their side in his holiday ribbons, 
much to the satisfaction of the lounging 
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foreigners, who made the dog's hideousness an 
excuse for looking back again and again at the 
very beautiful young Englishwomen he was 
following. 

'* What a splendid climate this is! " said Lillie, 
when at length Elsie discovered that it was 
drawing near the hour at which she had ordered 
their early dinner; "and what a jolly morning 
altogether we have had, my darling. Oh I do 
hope we shall be allowed to meet very often." 

*' We will," responded Elsie confidently, for 
she felt as brave as a young lioness to-day. 
" Nothing but those stupid music lessons should 
have kept me from you so long, Lillie. Between 
ourselves, I don't at all admire this being put to 
school again ; but you see I can't very well 
refuse to do as Edgar wishes, can I? " 

'^ No, dear, of course not ; and it will be very 

nice to become a first rate musician. I wish I 

had the chance, for then I might some day hope 

• to support myself. Are you learning singing as 

well, Elsie ? " 
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" Not yet, because Monsieur Ravina spoke so 
slightingly of my voice that I don^t think Edgar 
much likes the idea of exposing it again to the 
criticism of these grand professors. He is look- 
ing out for a lady teacher to begin with— one 
who will not be too self-important to give 
instruction to an ignoramus such as I am ; but 
for my own part I am in no hurry to have her 
found. I have more than enough to do as it is." 

" Otherwise," said Lillie, '^ I think I could 
have recommended exactly the person you require. 
It is a French lady, a widow, who used to live au 
quatrUme in our hotel. She and I made 
acquaintance soon after I came to Paris, and I 
liked her very much. She has a splendid voice, 
but is poor and without friends, so she cannot 
get many pupils^ and is altogether most unfor- 
tunate. She left her apartment above-named to 
go to a cheaper one, but she comes to see me 
occasionally, and I know where she is to be 
found.'^ 

" Oh I will speak to Edgar about her at once," 
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Elsie replied, with the carelessness with which so 
many happy and prosperous people allude to the 
poor and the miserable ; " and no doubt if he 
does not approve of her as a teacher, he will do 
something for her. My husband is unbounded in 
his generosity, Lillie, I assure you." 

** But this friend of mine is a lady, Elsie, 
although a very poor one. You could not help 
her except by becoming her pupil." 

" Then I will become her pupil," laughed Elsie, 
whose mind refused to receive a single serious 
impression to day ; ^' or failing this. Hector shall 
learn to sing. Now, Lillie darling, here we are 
at home, and you will just have time to see my 
pretty little nest all over before dinner." 

Lillie's interest in every corner of her sister's 
luxurious home was no less genuine than her 
admiration of all it contained. She would have 
stayed an hour in every room (finding the pictures 
and the bronzes, and the statuettes the Carlyons 
had brought from Italy far more worthy of her 
close attention than all the treasures of the 
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Louvre), had not Elsie dragged her forciblj 
away, and landed her at last safely in the dining- 
room, where a meal fit for a couple of Em- 
presses was speedily placed before them ; and on 
seeing which poor Lillie instantly felt how con- 
temptible, in her rich sister's eyes, would have 
appeared those famous little dishes once prepared 
by her Louise for Elsie's special entertainment. 

Mrs. Richard Wilmot was young and healthy 
enough to have a good appetite on all ordinary 
occasions, but she saw too much of epicureanism 
at home to be anything of an epicure herself, and 
she would have enjoyed a plain English joint 
even more than she enjoyed the exquisitely 
cooked foreign dainties her sister had provided 
for her to-day. 

Her chief thought as she partook of these 
things, to gratify her hostess, was *' What would 
Dick say to it all?" and then came another 
thought, or rather dread, having its origin in a 
threat Mr. Richard had uttered the night before, 
but which she would not communicate to Elsie as 
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she had resolved, if possible, to hinder its execu- 
tion. 

" What are we to do this afternoon ?" she asked, 
as they rose from the dinner table and the young- 
est sister was proposing a turn in the garden — 
" I enquire because whatever we decide on it 
must not interfere with my getting home by six 
o'clock." 

"Nonsense, Lillie," said Elsie, putting her 
arm round the other's waist and holding her fast ; 
" you are my prisoner now, young lady, and I 
shall not set you free in a hurry. We will drive, 
as Edgar suggested, somewhere out in the country 
round Paris, and get home to tea about six. I 
am sure if I deposit you at your own door by 
half-past seven or eight, I shall be acting very 
virtuously by Mr. Dick, and he will have no 
reason to complain. Now, not a word, my 
dearest child. I intend to have my own way." 

Then Lillie had to speak out openly. 

" The truth is, Elsie, Dick has threatened to 
come here and fetch me. We won't go further 
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than we need into a subject that must be equally 
painful to us both ; but this is why I wish to be 
home by six. He does not leave the oflSce till 
that hour, so till then I am safe, and I am pretty 
sure he would not come to your house before going 
to his own to change his dress. My darling, you 
see now, don't you, that we shall have to part 
earlier than you had intended." 

Yes. Elsie did see this very clearly indeed. 
Her husband and his father might return at any 
moment, and she knew it would never do to have 
poor Lillie's *Mive stock" rampant in the very 
dwelling of the fastidious gentleman who had 
signified his wish to have that ofiending object 
kept wholly out of his sight and hearing. 

With a suddenly subdued manner, and in a 
desponding voice, she replied to her sister's ques* 
tion — 

" We will only remain out till five then, Lillie, 
and I will take care that you reach your own 
apartment by six. The carriage shall wait for us 
while we have our tea." 
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So they settled the matter ; and if during that 
afternoon's quiet drive, through some of the love- 
liest of the Paris environs, the sisters were con- 
scious of a weight on their spirits, which they had 
felt nothing of in the morning, each did her best 
to throw it off, and to appear as cheerful and 
happy as if Mr. Dick and all the troubles he 
entailed upon them had never been alluded to. 

At a few minutes before five they were back at 
Mrs. Carlyon's residence, and, leaving the carriage 
at the entrance gates, with orders that it should 
remain there till they were ready to use it again, 
the two ladies walked up the short avenue leading 
to the house, and were admitted by Mr. Carlyon's 
very stately and respectable butler. ' 

" Has Monsieur returned yet?" enquired Elsie, 
hoping that her face did not express what she 
wished the answer to be. 

" He has not, madame," was the man's grave- 
toned reply ; " but there is a gentleman in the 
drawing-room, waiting to see you and Madame 
Wilmot. He would not give his name, but he 
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said he was expected, and that he would make 
himself at home till you returned. He asked if 
the ladies had dined, and when I told him you 
had, and were going to have tea served at five 
o'clock, the gentleman said he supposed he could 
have something substantial when you took that 
meal, so I have ordered the cook, Madame, to 
serve a little dinner as soon as possible. It will 
be ready with Madame's tea." 

Had this very respectable and intelligent ser- 
vant of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Carlyon's needed 
any confirmation of his* suspicions that the guest 
upstairs would be an unwelcome one, both to his 
master and mistress, he must have received it as 
he looked casually into the faces of the two ladies 
to whom he had just made his communication. 
Neither of them, however, spoke a single word 
in the man's hearing, and he retired to his own 
domain in an exceedingly meditative mood, feel- 
ing as much curiosity as so dignified a personage 
could ever bring himself to feel, and thinking it 
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very likely that there was a thunderstorm ap- 
proaching. 

" It is Dick, of course," said poor Lillie, draw- 
ing a deep breath, and catching Elsie's hands, as 
they reached the first landing, and stood for a 
minute to speak together. " Let me go in alone, 
darling, and persuade him to come Lome with me 
at once. How fortunate that you kept the 
carriage. It will be such a good excuse for 
getting him away." 

^^ No," replied Elsie, with a sudden courage 
and dignity that would have astonished no one 
more than they astonished herself. " I am in 
my own house, and I cannot be so inhospitable 
as to suffer either your husband or anyone else to 
leave it in the way you propose. Mr. Carlyon 
would not wish it, I am certain. Go and take 
your bonnet off, Lillie, while I speak to Eichard, 
and don't look so distressed, dear child," she 
added with a pretty little matronly smile. " We 
have done nothing wrong ; and, after all, we are 
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not children at school^ and in fear of punish- 
ment, now.*' 

Somewhat reassured by Elsie's apparent calm- 
ness and self-possession, Mrs. "Wilmot passed on 
to the bed-room, leaving to the young mistress 
of the house the task of receiving her uninvited 
guest, and of offering him the refreshment which 
it seemed he had already ordered for himself. 

In less than ten minutes, Elsie joined her 
sister, assuring her that Dick was in a very good 
temper, and looking forward with evident satis- 
faction to the meal which she had announced as 
in preparation for him. 

" Well, pray only give him some very light 
wine," said Lillie, with the anxious look still 
upon her face, " for you know, darling, however 
quietly he may behave while he is sober, a single 
glass too much will always convert him into a 
madman.'* 

" He gave me a hint that he should enjoy a 
glass of champagne or sparkling hock," re- 
plied Elsie, almost laughing at the remembrance 
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of the unequivocal manner in which Mr. Richard 
had conveyed to her the intimation of his wishes, 
'' and I told him he should have which he pleased 
Both these are light wines, you know, Lillie." 

" Yes ; but he likes them so much that he will 
drink to excess if not restrained," again urged 
the poor wife, whose foreboding mind could not 
receive the comfort her sister desired to give. 
" I wish he could have been persuaded to take 
tea with his dinner." 

'' Let us come down now, dear," said Elsie, 
whose most earnest longing in the matter was 
that Mr. Wilmot might have had his feed and 
taken his departure before Edgar returned. " I 
am sure everything is ready, and Richard went to 
the dining-room when I came to you." 

They found that gentleman seated at one end 

of the long dining- table, and with \hQ first course 

of his rather hurriedly-prepared meal before him. 

The servant waited the entrance of the ladies to 

remove the cover. 

'^ At last,'" exclaimed the guest (looking more 
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like a hungry wolf than anything human), as his 
wife and sister-in-law appeared. '^I thought 
you girls would never have done smoothing your 
hair and all that rubbish; but, of course, yoa 
both made a confoundedly good dinner in the 
middle of the day, and have no pity upon a 
fellow who has been working and starving since 
breakfest time. Ah, what^s this— fish, flesh, or 
fowl, I wonder? Who's to tell what they eat in 
a country where everything is served in masque- 
rade? But it looks uncommon dainty ^ I must 
say ; so by your leave, Mrs. Elsie, I'll fall to, and 
pay my compliments to it without further loss of 
time." 

When that dish, and two or three others rapidly 
following it, had successively vanished under 
Mr. Richard's man^)ulations, he looked up and 
winked at Elsie, jerking his head at the same 
moment towards the sideboard in a particularly 
expressive manner. 

" Briug up a bottle of champagne," said Mrs. 
Carlyon to the man in waiting, though Lillie was 
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kicking her under the table, and bestowing upon 
her glances of the most unqualified disapproval. 
" Ah, that's the article I" cried Dick, with hig 
mouth quite full, and his face already hideously 
flushed from the rapidity with which he had 
eaten. " You're the most sensible young woman 
I've met with on this side of the water, Mrs. 
Carlyon, and it's a pity you should have thrown 
yourself away upon a chap who can't appreciate 
the good things of this life as I believe you can. 
Now there's that puling wife of mine, who will 
never even join me in a bottle of champagne 
when I ask her, and oflfer to stand treat. She 
hates me to enjoy myself like a gentleman, and 
would have hindered you from giving me a drop 
of wine to-day, if she could. I saw her little 
game; but look out, young ladyl You and I 
have two or three old scores to settle by and bye— 
Ah! I'm obliged to you, mounseer, for this 
sparkling bumper. Your very good health, Mrs. 
Carlyon, and long life and plenty of children to 
you." 
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Now that Elsie had wholly satisfied her con- 
science on the score of hospitality, that she had 
given Mr. Eichard VVilmot everything he could 
possibly require, her courage and her spirits began 
to sink, and she realized every minute more and 
more the painfulness and awkwardness of the 
position in which she was placed. Lillie had 
begged that the carriage might still be kept wait- 
ing for them so that she might get her husband 
away the instant he had finished eating and drink- 
ing. This was the only hope that sustained either 
of them while that disgraceful orgie of the man so 
nearly connected with them both was going on, in 
the presence of Mr. Carlyon's wondering servants. 

It did not take Mr. Richard long to finish the 
bottle of champagne that had been placed before 
him. He had certainly offered some to both the 
ladies, but expressed no disappointment when 
they declined to partake of it. Poor Lillie 
watched him drain the very last glass, and then 
she said (she knew it would have been idle to 
speak sooner) — 
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" Richard, we must not keep Elsie's carriage 
waiting any longer. I will go upstairs and put 
my bonnet on. You will be ready when I come 
down, won't you?" 

" Go wherever you like, young woman," re- 
plied Dick, who was fast losing all command 
over himself, ^^ only leave your pretty little sister 
here with me. She and I understand each other 
wonderfully. Come, be off with you," as Lillie, 
seeing how it was with him, stood still after she 
bad risen, and appeared in d oubt as to what she 
bad best do. 

"Go, dear," whispered Elsie, as she passed 
her sister to ring the bell. " I will stay here till 
you come down again. I am not a bit frightened. 
The servants will be clearing away." 

So Lillie went, by no means satisfied, though, 
that she was doing a wise thing in allowing Elsie 
to remain with Dick, but intending to be only a 
minute or two getting her things on, and then to 
take her husband out of the house by fair means 
or foul. 
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When the servant opened the door, in answer 
to the rather loud peal of the dining-room bell, 
Elsie, who did not in truth feel quite so brave as 
she had professed to be, would have desired the 
man to clear .the table, but was interrupted, as 
she attempted to speak, by Mr. Richard exclaim- 
ing, in a very tipsy voice — 

" I say, my fine fellow, we want you to bring 
us up directly a bottle of your very best eau de 
vie — that's a bit of French for you ; but, learnt 
it before I came amongst you jabbering mounseers. 
You understand now, don't you ? And your missis 
hopes you will be quick, for I am unfortunately 
quite unable to remain and spend the evening 
with her. Come, don't stand gaping at a gentle- 
man ; but fly on the wings oF love — or duty — or 
both if you like — and obey orders." 

In obedience, not to Mr. Richard's commands, 
which, luckily, were quite unintelligible to him, 
but to a look from his mistress, the man vanished; 
and then sidling up to Elsie with something of a 
deprecatory expression mingling with the revolt- 
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irgly maudlin one his face already wore^ her 
terrible brother-in-law thus spoke to her : — 

** You see, my dearie, I thought a little drop 
to keep all snug would do me a world of good, 
and I knew I could get none at home —even if 
that wife of mine didn't hide it all away — so ^ood 
as from your cellar. You're not angry with me, 
now, are you ? I wouldn't offend a pretty creature 
Kke you for anything. You'll give me a kiss and 
make it up, won't you? We're brother and 
sister, you know, and there can't be a bit of harm 
in an embrace between us. Come, now, before 
that fellow brings up the brandy, and then we'll 
Iiave a drop together, as cosy as can be. I wish 
Fd had the luck to marry you instead of the 
other. She's a good-for-nothing, sentimental, 
lazy " 

Elsie had endured thus much, had listened 

thus far, simply because she hoped every instant 

that Lillie's entrance would release her, and that 

being wholly inexperienced in the treatment of 

tipsy people, she was afraid lest any word of 
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reproof or indignation she might utter shoold 
have the effect of exciting the wretched man to 
desperation ; but from the moment he had asked 
for a kiss, and had attempted to lay his hand 
upon her, she had kept recoiling farther and 
farther from him, while her face had grown as 
white as the dress she wore. When he said he 
wished she had been his wife, and followed up 
this sentiment by beginning to abuse poor LUlie, 
Elsie's spirit rose above all her fears, and she 
made an effort to speak out the rage and indig- 
nation that were swelling in her heart — made an 
effort, but failed, on account of something in her 
throat, which seemed as if it would choke her, 
and which found its vent in a loud hysterical cry 
— the very first, poor chUd, she had ever uttered — 
as the dining-room door once more opened, and re- 
vealed Edgar Oarlyon standing on the threshold. 
Whether he had heard the whole or any portion 
of Mr. Wilmot's last speech nobody but himself 
ever knew, but there he stood with haughtUy 
questioning eyes that wandered never to Dick 
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himself, but from the remains of Dlck'^s feast upon 
the table to his own shrinking, trembling wife, 
who (having given that one wild cry) remained 
mute, white, and apparently spell bound in her 
husband's presence. 

But only till he said " Elsie 1" in the old 
fiimiliar, tender voice, for then she flew to him 
and clasping her still trembling arms tightly round 
him, whispered — 

" Oh, Edgar, send him away ; he has frightened 
me so much. He is tipsy. Lillie is getting ready 
to go home with him." 

Lillie, who had been detained searching for 
some article of dress she had mislaid, was behind 
the husband and wife in the open doorway at that 
moment. 

Mr. Carlyon heard her footstep, and moved 
aside for her to enter, bowing as gracefully and 
courteously over the hand she mechanically 
offered him, as if they were meeting under the 
pleasantest and most cheerful circumstances. 
Then, turning again to his wife, he said — 
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*^ My dearest, I will do myself the honor of 
handing your sister to the carriage which I per- 
ceive is in waiting for her. When you have 
wished Mrs. Wilmot good night, I must beg you 
to go and lie down in your own room, as you are 
looking pale and tired. I will join you 
presently." 

Very brief were the parting words, very sad 
the parting embrace between the two sisters who 
had met that morning so joyously. But Elsie 
had neither the courage nor the wish to disobey 
her husband by remaining a minute longer in the 
room with the guest she knew he intended speedily 
to be rid of. 

From a window upstairs she watched Lillie 
being taken out to the carriage which drove off 
with her immediately. Then Edgar returned to 
the house, and there came for a few minutes the 
sound of loud and apparently passionate voices, 
though Elsie failed to distinguish whose they 
were. After this, there was the ringing of a bell 
— then the trampling of several feet through the 
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hall, and one or two abortive attempts at drunken 
defiant laughter, which was succeeded (when the 
front door had been slammed heavily) by a still- 
ness throughout the house so profound that Elsie, 
in spite of her thankfulness at the release it 
indicated, felt her spirits sink lower and lower 
under its gloomy influence. 

She could not rest on her bed, for her whole 
nervous system had been terribly shaken, so she 
kept pacing up and down her room, longing for 
Edgar to come, as he had promised, even though 
his coming might bring her nothing more cheer- 
ful than an account of how he had managed to 
eject from his hitherto unpolluted premises, poor 
Lillie's for ever degraded live stock. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



' WHAT THEY SAID ON THE BALCONY. 

Whether the two hours' solitude and stillness 
in which Mr. Edgar Carlyon indulged after the 
departure of his wife's guests were spent by that 
gentleman in recovering from the shock their 
presence (or the presence of one of them) had 
inflicted, or were employed in any occupation con- 
nected with his expedition of the morning, we 
need not too curiously enquire. At the end of 
the above-named period, and when poor Elsie, 
fairly tired both of her own company and her own 
restlessness, had dropped asleep on an easy chair 
by the bedside, Mr. Carlyon walked into the 
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room and roused his wife, by the sudden opening 
of the door, from her light slumbers. 

"Oh, Edgar," she said, "what a time you have 
been downstairs ; I should have come to look for 
you, but that I thought at ast you must have 
somebody with you. Dear Edgar, I am more 
grieved than I can tell you about Richard Wilmot ; 
but it was not my fault, or poor Lillie's. He 
came to fetch her, though we tried all we could to 
get her home first, and then he wanted something 
to eat, and I could not in my own house appear 
inhospitable. I was wrong to give him the 
champagne, though ; but he asked for it, 
and — " 

" Dear child," interrupted her husband, turning 
his own very placid countenance to the light, with 
a view perhaps of restoring calmness to Elsie — 
'* you have been far too much excited already to- 
day, and I really cannot permit you to injure 
yourself any further. Will you have up your 
maid and go to bed at once — which plan I 
earnestly recommend — or will you come down and 
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rest on the drawing-room sofa, and allow me to 
read to you ?" 

" Oh I will come down, please," replied the 
wife, who, very grateful for Edgar's kindness and 
tenderness .to herself, thought it impossible that 
he should not intend speaking to her of Lillie 
and her husband. " I could not sleep any more 
at present, and I had much rather be with you, 
dear." 

" Come then," said Edgar, in a well pleased 
tone ; and passing his arm round Elsie's waist he 
almost carried her down the broad staircase, and, 
assuming her inability to walk alone, never quitted 
his protecting hold of her till she was safely laid 
upon the easiest couch in the drawing-room, with 
enough pillows under her head and shawls over 
her feet to have served for a dozen confirmed in- 
valids. 

" And now, darling, as I think you are toler- 
ably comfortable, tell me what you would like me 
to read to you ?" 

For a minute or so Elsie felt wickedly inclined 
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to be rebellious ; to break at once and for ever 
through the strange and, as it appeared to her, 
ridiculous reserve which it was her husband's 
pleasure to keep up on the subject of Richard 
Wilmot, to assert her right to be treated as a 
rational being and admitted into a participation 
of Edgar's real sentiments both on this and all 
other matters that were in truth of common in- 
terest between them. I say that for a minute or 
80, after Mr. Oarlyon had tucked her up on the 
sofa, and proposed reading to her, Elsie had a 
strong inclination to give her very indulgent 
husband a bit of her mind ; but the dread of see- 
ing him assume his ice armour, and of hearing 
him speak as if his voice came through tubes of 
cold steel, instead of throu.jh a human throat, 
restrained her in time, and she submitted to be 
read to, and petted, and treated like a sick and 
weary child, for the rest of the evening. 

During the whole of the next two days Mr. 
Carlyon kept a most vigilant and aflfectionate 
watch over his wife and her occupations. He was 
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80 impressed with the idea that she was ill and 
out of spirits that he would not leave her alone 
for even half an hour, remaining in the room even 
while she practised for Monsieur Ravina, and 
being present on one of the days while that 
gentleman was giving his lesson. 

But on the third morning succeeding Lillie's 
visit to her sister's house, Edgar received a 
message from his father which obliged him to go 
out for a short time, and Elsie availed herself of 
this opportunity to scribble off a hurried note to 
Mrs. Wilmot which she sent by her own maid, 
desiring the woman to wait for an answer. 

There were no secrets in the note. It was only 
to enquire how Lillie was getting on, and to ex- 
press Elsie's grief at the disastrous winding up 
of their happy day together ; also the writer 
mentioned the fact of Mr. Carlyon's total silence 
on the subject of that unfortunate evening, and 
added her fear that it might be a long time 
before they (the sisters) should be able to meet 
again. 
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This was wliat Lillie wrote in reply. 

" Don't worry yourself in the least about 
me^ my darling. I am as well and as jolly as 
possible, and I amuse myself for hours every day 
in looking at the beautiful things you gave me, 
and which I found at home all right the evening 
I left you. It was very thoughtful and gallant of 
Mr. Carlyon to send me home alone in your 
carriage ; he said Dick was not just then fit com- 
pany for a lady, which, goodness knows, is true of 
him at all times ; and so he came in a citadine 
half an hour after me, in charge of one of your 
men servants. But being nearly- sober by that 
time, he was in a frenzied passion, and when he 
was tired of railing and swearing at me (you 
know, darling, I don't mind him one atom) he 
began abusing your husband, and vowing he 
would have revenge on him, I hope they won't 
meet in public while Dick's present savage mood 
is on him — it will all calm down again by and 
bye. 'He has not been at home till past midnight 
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either of the days since I saw you, I should be 
very lonely but for Mr. Cheviot, who is kinder to 
me than ever. By the bye, he tells me he has an 
invitation to a dinner at your place on the ninth. 
I will send word by him how we are getting on. 
Don't give them a hint in England when you 
write that everything is not couleur de rose in the 
little manage of the Favbowrg de roule. They 
think, dear creatures ! that Dick is a reformed 
character, and are happy in the belief. Perhaps 
he will be some day — who knows ! Fondest love 
and ten thousand kisses, dearest child, from 

" Your loving sister, 

" Lillie." 

In spite of the assumed cheerfulness of this 
characteristic letter, it made Elsie very dull as 
well as very uneasy, and she would have given 
nearly all she possessed to have dared to speak 
openly of its contents to her husband, to have ap- 
prised him of Mr. Richard Wilmot's vindictive 
feelings, and entreated him not to provoke further 
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the animosity of that reckless and almost lawless 
individaal. 

But, strange and unnatural as it may appear 
to those who have never been brought in contact 
with a character like th;it of Edgar Carlyon, it 
was none the less a fact, that Elsie could not so 
much as lift a finger towards the removing of that 
barrier of utter silence which he had chosen to 
erect between his young wife and himself, on the 
subject of her obnoxious brother-in-law. 

Once or twice it occurred to her that she might 
venture to speak to Edgar's father, and through 
him warn her husband of the violent enmity he 
had excited, but on the few occasions of her 
being alone with the old gentleman, he invariably 
chose the topic of their conversation himself, or 
rather he invariably held forth (expecting his 
daughter-in-law to be a most attentive and grate- 
ful listener) on the duty of wives submitting 
themselves in everything to their husbands, and 
never by word, or look, or deed, acting so as to 
annoy or irritate them. 
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Nobody could accuse the elder Mr. Carlyon of 
not being zealous for his son's domestic happiness ; 
but possibly he always remembered how much he 
had had to do in bringing about the existing 
union, and was anxious (over anxious, some 
people might have tliought) to prove to himself 
that he had done wisely in playing out to its end 
that old game of patience. 

So between the hindrances on the father's part, 
and the still more formidable hindrances on the 
son's, Elsie had to carry in secret her little burden 
of anxiety, and to fight alone against the multi- 
tude of fears and fancies that assailed her when- 
ever her husband went out without her, or did 
not return at the very minute she was expecting 
him. 

Of course she had only the very vaguest notions 
as to the kind of vengeance in which it might 
please Mr. Richard to indulge, but we all know 
that vague and undefined alarms are the most 
difficult to overcome, and poor little timid Elsie 
was really in danger of growing ill in body as 
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well as in mind, under the continual influence of 
tiiese hidden t^rors. 

Fortunately she had just now a good deal to 
think of in preparing for their grand entertain- 
m«nt of the ninth of June, and sdthough the onlj 
pleasure she anticipated on that occasion was in 
receiving Mr. Cheviot, and hearing everything 
about her dear Lillie from him, still there was 
quite enough in the prospect of entertaining two 
or three dozen fashionable people for the fir»t 
time to fill the mind of a young girl recently 
converted into a matron, and called to discharge 
duties on a much more important scale than her 
quiet home training had prepared her for. 

Mr. Carlyon (pire) took nearly as much interest 
in this famous house-warming of his son and 
daughter as they did themselves, and came and 
went with suggestions or advice, two or three 
times every day while it was in oontemplation. 
Edgar liked this. He had a high opinion of his 
father's taste and judgment, and was besides, to 
all appearance, sincerely attached to his only re- 
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mainiDg parent ; and if Elsie could not help 
sometimes thinking the fussy old gentleman a 
bore, rather than a blessing, she kept this opinion 
religiously to herself, and behaved to him with a 
sweetness and a deference that were inspired less 
by hypocrisy than a wish to please her husband 

The husband, whose kindness and tenderness 
to herself seemed to grow day by day, and who 
denied her no single enjoyment she coveted, save 
,the one she never asked for, but which she 
fancied he must know would be worth all the rest 
of her pleasures put together. 

But the ninth arrived, and Elsie had to assume 
her gayest smiles, to lay aside all her cares and 
anxieties, to wear a face mask, after the fashion 
of other worldly ladies, in honour of the guests 
she had invited, and was pledged to entertain. 

Happily for such timidity and inexperience as 
hers, success is nearly sure to attend every under- 
taking of youth, wealth and beauty. So Elsie's 
shortcomings and failures of whatever mature 
were viewed with the utmost indulgenoe by all 
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who discovered them, and even Edgar and his 
very observant father acknowledged that she 
managed capitally, and that it would be im- 
possible to meet with, even amongst the most 
experienced giver of entertainments, a more at- 
tentive or agreeable hostess. 

And yet during all the time that that apparently 
interminable dinner lasted, poor Elsie was long- 
ing for the moment when she could get Mr. 
Cheviot to herself, and ask him every particular 
about Lillie. She was voting dinner parties the 
most cruel penances in the world, and wondering 
why being rich entailed upon people such gratui- 
tous and long drawn out torture. 

As it proved, however, the evening party tried 
her patience and forbearance a great deal more 
than the heavy dinner had done. She was assailed 
by everybody ; she was wanted in all places at 
once ; she had to dance till she was both weary 
and giddy, and in the intervals of dancing to find 
partners for girls who were not pretty enough to 
attract the young men to themselves. In vain 
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Mr. Cheviot hovered, like the satellite of some 
bright planet, round every spot that for the 
moment was irradiated by Elsie's presence ; in 
vain Elsie herself struggled against the cruel 
fate that was keeping her from him. Quicker 
and quicker went the hours, lower and lower 
burnt the lights in the brilliant chandeliers, and 
stUl Mrs. Edgar Carlyon seemed as far as ever 
from a chance of gathering the only bit of honej 
she had expected to fall to her share during all 
that evening's carefully organised gaieties. 

But help came at length from a quarter whence 
she could least have expected it. Her husband, 
passing the sofa where she had seated herself 
to rest after one of the dances, observed how 
very pale and tired she was looking, and in- 
sisted on taking her into a side room, deserted 
for the moment, but opening on a balcony, and 
cool and fresh from the perfume of the flowers 
with which it had been abundantly supplied. 

*^ You must remain here for a little while, and 
be perfectly quiet," he said to her in the most 
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tenderly anxious tones ; " and as I am unfortu- 
nately pledged for the next dance, I will get 
my father to bring you a glass of wine and a 
sandwich. Promise me, my dearest, not to come 
forth or in any way to exert yourself again till 
you are quite rested." 

*^ Oh yes, I promise willingly," smiled Elsie, 
who was in truth only too glad to obtain quiet 
and repose on such easy terms; "and, Edgar, 
if you cannot find your father I daresay Mr. 
Cheviot will bring the wine to me. Yon know 
h^ never plays at cards or does anything but 
wander about and gossip." 

*^ Yes, but I don't want you to gossip with 
that weary face of yours, my dear child, so I 
shall certainly send my father if I can stumble 
upon him ; and after this next dance, I shall 
return and see how you are getting on myself." 

Elsie was more than thankful when in about 
five minutes from the time her husband had left 
her, she saw Mr. Cheviot enter the room with the 
prescribed refreshments in his hand. 
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" Oh, I am so glad," she exclaimed joyftdly, 
and making room for the amiable old gentle- 
man on her tiny couch; '^1 have been dying 
for an opportunity of speaking to you all the 
evening. Do, please, tell me everything about 
my sister; she said you would." 

*^ I desire nothing so much," replied Mr. Cheviot; 
'^ but your husband has charged me not to let yon 
talk, so be good enough, my dear lady, to drink 
the wine and eat the sandwich I have brought 
you ; and I, in the meanwhile, will do all the 
talking. First, though, here is a note from Mrs. 
Wilmot herself." 

"Oh, than k you," said Elsie, clutching it eagerly 
and hiding it out of sight ; " and thank you still 
more, Mr. Cheviot, for all your kindness and at- 
tention to my dear Lillie. Indeed I am most 
grateful to you, and so would they be at home — 
in England, I mean. But how is she, poor 
darling — well and happy do you think ?" 

" No ; I. don't think anything of the kind," 
answered poor Lillie's zealous friend ; ** though 
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no doubt she has sworn as much in that letter I 
have brought you. How is it possible for a 
seositive and refined woman to be well or happy 
with a husband like your sister's? Mrs. Carlyon, 
I consider it my duty to tell you that that man is 
going to the bad as fast as ever he can go ; and 
if Mrs. Wilmot were a relation of mine, I would 
not suffer her to remain with him another day." 

"She will not leave him," said Elsie, sadly; 

" they all wanted her to do so at home, but 

Lillie thinks it her duty to stay. She believes, I 

fancy, that she has still a little influence over 

im." 

" Not a bit, not a bit," exclaimed Mr. Cheviot, 
warmly; "but she has the bravest spirit, the 
most . cheerful temper of any woman I ever 
knew. She ought not to be deserted because 
her husband is vile. I wish very much you 
could manage to have her more with you. This 
need not entail the coming in contact of your 
two husbands. Of course I can understand 
that they could never assimilate." 
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" But Mr. Wilmot ivill go wherever his wife 
goes,*' urged Elsie, feeling it rather hard that she 
should be blamed for not seeing: more of her 
sister, " and Lillie knows that I come to her as 
often as I may. Mr. Carlyon has such a very 
peculiar aversion to Richard Wilmot that I dare 
not risk even the chance of their meeting." 

*^Then, for your sister's sake, he ought to 
endeavour, in some measure, to hide or to over- 
come this aversion. It can only work evil to 
you all. Wilmot is a man of vindictive passions, 
and wholly unscrupulous character. It is all 
• very well in theory to disdain or ignore these 
sort of people ; but in practice it is wise to con- 
ciliate them a little, especially when connected 
by family ties. Excuse the freedom with which 
I have spoken, my dear lady, and do believe that 
my only motive has been a desire to promote 
your sister's welfare by arousing those on whose 
affections she has the strongest claims to consider 
what they can do for her." 

" Oh," said Elsie, with tears shining in her 
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eyes, " I know that you are everything that is 
kind and good, Mr. Cheviot. You make me 
ashamed of myself. I have been a miserable 
coward hitherto, but please tell Lillie I will come 
and see her to-morrow. Poor darling! she 
would never have neglected me for any husband 
in the world.'' 

" I am quite sure she would not," replied Mr. 
Cheviot, who, in his warm partisanship of an un- 
happy wife could see no harm in encouraging a 
happy one to rebel against her husband — "and 
now I think I had better leave you, or Mr. Car- 
lyon will say, .when he returns, that I have 
broken faith with him by allowing you to talk. 
My dear lady, permit me to thank you for a very 
charming evening, and to express a hope that 
when next I visit you in your own house, I shall 
have the happiness of seeing your excellent sister 
by your side." 

So the longed for interview was over, and poor 
little Elsie, as she sat meditating sadly and 
soberly on all that Mr. Cheviot had said and 
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implied, could not help feeling that the honey 
she had gatheredfrom her conversation with him, 
was not quite of so rich a quality as she had 
expected to find it. He evidently blamed her for 
suffering her husband's prejudices and aversions 
to stand in the way of her kindness to a sister 
who so sorely needed kindness, and Elsie, though 
inclined to accuse herself also, did not like to be 
blamed. The disapproval of those around her 
was one of the minor forms of tribulation against 
which her untried and sunshine loving spirit 
most strongly protested. She would always be 
in danger of acting out the well known fable of 
the old man and his donkey — seeking to please 
everybody, and ending — at any rate when youth 
and beauty should be past — in pleasing none. 
Just now she was determined to win Mr, 
Cheviot's approval by going to see her sister at 
all risks, and, having made up her mind to this, 
she leant her aching, weary head upon her hand, 
and tried to think it was only physical pain that 
oppressed her. 
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But Mrs. Edgar Carlyon's troubles for that 
memorable evening were not over yet. 

While she still sat, in obedience to her 
husband's wish, waiting for him to come and 
fetch her from her resting place, two persons, a 
lady and a gentleman, passed through the little 
room, without observing that it had an occupant, 
and went out upon the balcony. The lady was 
an English acquaintance of Elsie's, one who had 
from their first introduction professed quite an 
enthusiastic attachment to her; the gentleman 
was French, and known very slightly to Mrs. 
Edgar Oarlyon. As she saw the pair together 
now, she remembered having observed them car- 
lying on a tolerably warm flirtation earlier in the 
evening ; and, with the instinctive delicacy of a 
gentlewoman, she decided that she must leave 
ter retreat if they should begin talking of any- 
thing less generally interesting than the stars 
which were shining in the summer night so bril- 
liantly over their heads. 

It seemed, however, for some little time that no 
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part of their conversation was to reach Elsie's 
ears. Either they had strolled to the far end of 
the balcony and were " whispering low" after the 

approved fashion of lovers in all countries, or 
they found silence more eloquent than words, and 
were gazing together at the fair canopy above 
thera, interpreting each other's unspoken 
thought. 

"I wonder," mused Elsie, feeling quite com- 
fortable under the circumstances of this mute 
love making in keeping her post, " whether she 
is as happy as I was when Edgar was my lover, 
and used to come every day to see me in the dear 
old times at Bayswater. I wonder whether 
Frenchmen who talk so much nonsense to all 
women, really become grave and earnest when 
they fix their affections upon one.'*^ Such was 
Mrs. Edgar Carlyon's thought — a child's thought 
doubtless — ^but it was answered oddly enough by 
a woman's voice, clear, distinct and slightly 
ironical, from the balcony. 

" Monsieur y I don't believe you light and very 
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agreeable Frenchmen know how to love ; still 
more do I question your ability to make good 
husbands." 

^' Mon amie^'' responded the gentleman in a 
decidedly injured tone — "has your wrapt contem- 
plation of the beautiftd Heavens for the last 
quarter of an hour, inspired you with no truer 
conviction than this. It is sad — it is deplorable 1 
what would you have ? " 

"What would I have?" repeated the lady in 
so light and, as it appeared, bantering a tone, 
that love on her side seemed out of the question, 
^^ why I would have if I could get him just such 
a husband as our young hostess of this evening 
has secured. Gay, gallant, courteous and atten- 
tive to all, but tender, devoted, loving, to his 
wife alone. Ah, here is my beau ideal of a 
husband, and as if the attractions I have enume - 
rated were not enough, he has the wealth of an 
Indian nabob, and the lavishness of an Easter n 
prince, to crown the whole. This pretty little 
English doll he has married must have beeij born 
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tinder a lucky star. What has she but her child- 
ishness, and her rose and Lancaster cheeks, to 
recommend her ! " 

Elsie, who had conscientiously risen, and was 
preparing to creep quietly away when the dialogue 
ontside commenced, sat down again now, with 
a burning face, and a good deal of very natural 
womanly indignation in her heart, to listen to 
the end. She had already proved the truth of the 
old proverb concerning listeners hearing no good 
of themselves, and like the foolish moth at the 
candle, she was tempted to scorch her poor 
smarting wings a little more. 

** Mafoi^'' replied the lover, piqued, it would 
seem, into saying something disagreeable in'his 
turn, *^ we all esteem Madame Carlyon as the 
very type of English beauty and grace. As for 
her husband, he is well enough on the surface ; 
but I mistrust all such reserved and impenetrable 
characters as his. Give me the most reckless 
dare-devil of a n^an, in preference to these deep 
and quiet ones. Why it would never surprise 
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me to hear that your paragon had half-a-dozen 
wives in different quarters of the globe, each 
believing herself exclusively adored, and adoring 
him as a hero or a god. Why was that mysterious 
disappearance in the family never cleared up? 
Ask this gallant and chivalrous gentleman what 
bas become of his beautiful cousin, and see how 
he will receive your question. Bah, mon amie^ 
you judge, like all your sex, far too superficially, 
and think everything gold that glitters. I have 
neither the wealth nor the external attractions of 
Monsieur Carlyon, but I have '' 

What he had, the hidden listener was never 
destined to know, for her husband appearing at 
that moment in the doorway, she rose hastily to 
meet him, with an instiDct, even in the confused 
state of her mind, warning her that it would be 
desirable to prevent the sentiments of the gentle- 
man on the balcony from reaching Edgar's ear. 

" My love, I beg you ten thousand pardons for 
neglecting you so long," said Mr. Carlyon in his 
gayest and most 'agreeable voice ; " but I really 
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could not get back to you before. Our friends 
are all talking of ordering their carriages, and 
are asking anxiously for you. I am sorry to see 
you still looking tired, but your work is over now, 
darling, and to-morrow you shall have a day of 
perfect repose." 

Mechanically Elsie took her husband's arm, 
and accompanied him into the already thinning 
reception rooms. Mechanically she bade her 
remaining guests good night, saw the last of them 
depart ; and then, like a person in a dream, went 
upstairs to her own room, and was, to all appear- 
ance, in a profound and untroubled sleep when 
her husband joined her. 

Alas, how many outward circumstances were 
already combining with her own inward weak- 
ness, to make a hypocrite of this young and 
naturally truth-loving woman. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



MB. RICHARD AN mVALID. 

When Elsie's not very logical mind was able to 
reduce to some sort of form and order that terri- 
ble matter which had kept sleep from her weary 
eyelids till long after the summer sun had glared 
mockingly in through her curtained windows, the 
substance of it was no more than this. She had 
heard a foreigner, who was piqued against her 
husband by a lady's extravagant eulogium on him, 
say that he was of too deep and impenetrable a 
character to inspire trust, that he, the foreigner, 
should not be surprised to hear of Edgar Carlyon 
having half a dozen wives in diflferent quarters of 
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the globe, and finally that there was some mys- 
tery in the Carlyon family relating to the disap- 
pearance of a beautiful cousin which Edgar would 
resent having named to him. 

Not such formidable charges after all, especially 
as there was no guarantee for the truth of them ; 
yet who does not know how difficult it is for some 
minds — weak ones for the most part — not to give 
credence to whatever they have heard gravely 
stated as facts ? Most unhappily for herself, Elsie 
had a mind of this order, and while compelled to 
admit that she had every reason in the world to 
trust and esteem her husband, while remembering 
clearly how he had assured her, in their love- 
making days, that she was the only woman he 
had ever cared for, she could not, because of her 
unreasoning credulity, put aside as mere nonsense 
the insinuations of an angry Frenchman, uttered 
too under the influence of wounded vanity, if not 
of wounded love. 

All through those weary, sleepless hours, her 
poor little brain worked at the hopeless problem 
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that had heen presented to it, and worked with 
no other result than ever increasing confusion, and 
a general impression that unless relief to its per- 
plexities came speedily, madness must ensue. 
Several times Elsie was on the point of arousing 
her husband from his sleep, telling him her 
trouble, and asking him to explain it away; it is 
not unnatural for those to whom grief is new to 
think that because it is so hard to bear it must be 
capable of being smoothed over or explained 
away, but the remembrance of Edgar's many 
observations concerning the sin of distrust or 
suspicion between man and wife, as well as of his 
father's unequivocal hints on the same subject, 
made her afraid of seeking comfort in this way: 
and as no other suggested itself at present, the 
harassed little wife went on hugging her misery 
and her doubts till exhausted nature came at last 
to the rescue, and sent her with her excited 
imagination and tired out brain to wade through 
profounder depths of mystification in the land of 
dreams. 
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It was very late when Mrs. Edgar Carlyon 
awoke that morning, awoke with at first a con- 
fused sense of something wrong, and gradually, 
as her mind cleared, with an impression that she 
had been making herself much more wretched 
than she need have done, about the idle words of 
the night before. 

The sunshine and the summer air coming 
in through a window that had been partially 
opened, and all the pleasant and comfortable 
realities that surrounded this young wife, seemed 
to assure her that they were but indeed idle words 
she had listened to, and that she might safely go 
forth into a summer world again, and be glad and 
happy. In the dark and silent night she had 
drifted helplessly down the current that was fast 
bearing her to an unfathomable sea of doubt and 
pain, if not of actual madness ; but sleep had 
brought renewed strength both to mind and body, , 
and, true to her natural instinct, Elsie gave one 
shuddering look at the dark waters that had 
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nearly engulphed her, and then turned resolutely 
away from them, and set her feet — ^firmly as she 
believed and intended — upon the dry and sunny 
land. 

" My Edgar of all men in the world to have 
half a dozen wives, or to have had anything to do 
with the mysterious running away of a beautiful 
cousin I I shall laugh at it all now, and some day 
I will tell him the whole story." 

Just as Elsie arrived at this wise determination 
her bedroom door opened, and Edgar himself 
appeared, carrying in his hand a small, well sup- 
plied breakfast tray. 

"My darling," he said, as his wife sprang up 
and remonstrated against his having taken this 
trouble, " I feared you would be too tired to eat 
anything unl ess I brought it you myself. Indee d , 
Elsie, I like doing it ; I have finished my own 
breakfast, and I can sit and chat with you while 
you have yours." 

" Dearest Edgar, how very good of you. I 
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am quite rested now, and shall enjoy some 
chocolate. What a lovely morning it is. I am 
longing to be up and out — " 

As Elsie spoke these words she suddenly re- 
membered her promise to Mr. Cheviot of calling 
that day upon her sister. In the midst of her 
own personal anxieties, she had till now forgotten 
all about this promise, and the thought of it put 
an abrupt check upon her liveliness, and set her 
considering how she should manage to announce 
her intention to her husband. 

" You had better not talk until you have eaten 
something," he said kindly, fancying that her 
sudden silence was occasioned by a feeling of 
exhaustion, " and if that open window is too 
much for you I will immediately close it, my love. 
I threw it up on leaving the room this morning, 
thinking a fresh breeze would be good for 
you." 

^^Oh I like it open, Edgar, thank you. I 
have been quite revelling in the sweet summer 
air that has blown in upon me. Sit down now, 
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please, and then I will take my breakfast while 
yon talk. Had you many letters this morning?" 

"No, not many, and there were none for you. 
Elsie, you got on beautifully last night. I am 
quite satisfied with the way our party went off. 
Everybody was praising and admiring the charm- 
ing hostess. By the bye, I sent you Mr. Cheviot 
after all. I hope he made himself very agree- 
able ? " 

" Oh very," said Elsie absently ; and then she 
swallowed a long draught of hot chocolate which 
burnt her throat so much that her next words 
really came out with some difficulty. 

" Edgar, I want to go and see Lillie to-day. 
It is more than a fortnight since I have seen her. 
Can I have the carriage early ? " 

There was no immediate answer either to the 
statement or the question. The wife, frightened 
to death at her own boldness, watching her 
husband narrowly from under the eyes bent upon 
her breakfast tray, saw plainly that astonishment 
was his predominating emotion, astonishment, as 
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she supposed, that all his skilful and original 
plans for ridding himself entirely of the Wilmots, 
should only have come to this. 

Not more than a minute, however, did Mr. 
Carlyon's silence last. Then, in a voice which 
really did him credit on account of the evident 
efforts he made to keep the cold, metallic ring 
out of it, he said — 

" The carriage is your own, Elsie, and you 
have nothing to do but let your servants know 
whenever you require it. Shall I wait luncheon 
for you, or do you propose remaining any length 
of time with Mrs. Wilmot?" 

" I will be home to lunch," replied Elsie ; " you 
shall not have to wait a moment for me, Edgar.*' 

And then, in an impulse of gratitude and affec- 
tion, she put her tray on one side and crept near 
enough to her husband to throw her arms round 
his neck and kiss him. 

It was scarcely a well chosen moment for this 
little demonstration, since no man in the world, 
perhaps, can be expected to value a wife's 
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caresses as he values her unquestioning submis- 
sion to his will, or to receive the one in lieu of 
the other ; but Elsie's kiss was too spontaneous 
and childlike an offering to be met altogether un- 
graciously, so Edgar kissed her in return, and 
then, rising, said it was getting near eleven o'clock, 
and that he would send her maid to her at once^ 

When the carriage came to the door in another 
hour's time, Mr. Carlyon was on the steps, ready 
to hand his wife into it. 

"You are looking quite yourself again, my 
love," he said surveying her with very flattering 
admiration — " and I need scarcely ask you 
whether you have quite got over your fatigues of 
yesterday ? " 

"Oh I am feeling perfectly well, dear, and 
perfectly happy," responded Elsie with so bright 
a smile that it was impossible to doubt her. 
" We will have a drive together in the afternoon 
— such an exquisite day for the wood, is it not ? 
I shall so thoroughly enjoy it" 

She spoke only as she thought and believed. 
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The reaction after her many hours of torture— of 
torture which she esteemed as the veriest folly 
now — had come in all its power to gladden and 
reassure ; and Elsie felt as if she was treading 
on air. 

I think it not unlikely too that a little of her 
joyousness proceeded from the conviction that 
she had achieved two distinct triumphs that 
morning ; one in battling with an army of un- 
worthy suspicions and overcoming them, and 
another in putting aside her husband's prejudices, 
and daring to do what she considered right in 
spite of them. 

Now had Mrs. Edgar Carlyon known anything 
of her own nature she would have been obliged 
to state both these matters somewhat differently, 
and in a way that would have brought much less 
glory to herself; but after all, I believe it was 
about as fair and true a way as most unreflecting 
people adopt in stating, even to themselves, the 
motives which have incited them to any appa- 
rently praiseworthy actions. 



4 
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It is by no means agreeable when we think we 
have, done an especially good or noble deed, to be 
compelled to analyze every separate passion of 
the mind that led to it, and discover, in the end, 
that selfishness was at the root of our magnani- 
niousness. Neither would it have been agreeable 
to Elsie Carlyon to find out that it was only her 
own selfish dread of suffering in every shape that 
led her to escape with hard fighting from the 
doubts and fears that would have made her life 
a burden to her ; or to discover that the wish to 
be approved by Mr. Cheviot had quite as much 
to do with her boldness in risking her husband's 
anger, as her own conviction that it was right and 
kind to go and see her sister. 

We all shut our eyes as long as ever we can on 
our own moral deformities, and it is no wonder 
that we should do so, for when compelled to a 
faithful introspection at last, it is a very ugly 
sight that most of us have to contemplate. 

Elsie ran lightly and gaily up the steep flight 
of stairs leading to Mrs. Wilmot's apartment. 
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Her comiDg would, she knew, be such a pleasant 
surprise to dear Lillie, and they would not talk of 
Dick at all, or even allude to that unfortunate 
episode of which he had been the hero. Perhaps 
Elsie might just ask if he had got over his indig- 
nation against her husband, but, beyond this, 
Lillie's *^ wild specimen" should not be brought 
forward in any way to depress either of them 
while they were together. What a blessing that 
he still kept that situation at the wine merchant's, 
and was absent all day ! 

These were some of Mrs. Carlyon's desultory 
thoughts as she stood on the landing waiting for 
Louise to admit her. She had to wait for nearly 
ten minutes, and then she rang again louder than 
before, and presently there came the sound of 
hurryiug footsteps along the passage on the 
other side, and Lillie herself, in night cap and 
very dingy dressing-gown, peeped cautiously out 
of the door. 

"My darling child! whoever would have 
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thought of its being you ? I am so sorry you 
were kept waiting." 

*' Never mind that, Lillie," said Elsie, going in 
and embracing the untidy figure that seemed 
really ashamed of its contact with those dainty 
silks and laces — " but what is the matter, dear. 
I'ou have been crying, I am certain." 

" Dick is at home, ill," replied LUKe in a 
hushed voice, as she preceded her sister to the 
little salon — " not in this room (as Elsie drew 
back instinctively, and with a heightened colour); 
*'he's in bed, and won't move to-day. I have 
had to send Louise out for no end of things for 
him. He is horribly cross, as you know most 
men are when they have a finger ache, and- 1 
have a great deal to do, Elsie, or you would not 
have caught me such an object. Sit down, 
darling, if you can find a decent chair to sit on. 
We are in awful confusion this morning, but you 
will excuse it, won't you ?" 

"Oh, Lillie!" 

Mrs. Wilmot quite understood this ' Oh, 
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Lillie r to imply that Elsie, being her own sister, 
did not wish to be treated as a stranger; but 
poor Lillie's mind as well as her room was in 
awful confusion just now, and she scarcely knew 
what she was saying. 

With some diflSculty Elsie found a chair that 
was not on duty as a supporter of books, clothes, 
and other miscellaneous objects ; and taking it to 
an open window she sat down upon it and for a 
minute or so watched her sister, while the latter 
bustled about and tried to restore some sort of 
order to the strangely littered room. 

" Now, Lillie dear, I am sure that will do;" 
she said at last — " for I have a verv short time 
to stay, and I want you to come and talk to me. 
Is it safe to speak?" 

" Oh, quite safe," replied Lillie, throwing 
down a feather duster she had been using with 
no very satisfactory results, and clearing another 
chair for herself — *^Dick is fast asleep for the 
moment, and the door is well closed. Elsie, we 
are going away." 

I 2 
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" Going away, Lillie I why, and when, and 
where ? This is a surprise indeed." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Wihnot— ** it was a surprise 
to me too. I only knew it last night. Some- 
thing has gone wrong with Dick. He tells me 
he has been obliged to give up his situation, but 
do you know, Elsie, I begin to doubt whether he 
ever had one here at all. I am afraid to think or 
to speculate about it, and I shall never get the 
truth from him. Certain it is that he ha^ had 
money from some source or other, which source 
appears to be failing him now. He pretends 
that he has a chance of a lucrative appointment 
in the South of France, but I don't believe a 
word of it. While waiting for this, we are to go 
and live for economy, he says, in a cheap lodging 
at Versailles. I am packing up to-day, as you see." 

^* My poor Lillie I" said Elsie, whose gay 
spirits were all put to flight now — " what an 
existence yours is I what a husband you are tied 
to I Oh, if you could only think it right to leave 
him — I wish you could." 
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" Don't let us go over that old story," replied 
Lillie, though her voice betrayed deep dejection 
and almost hopelessness—" I am not a coward, 
Elsie, and I try not to be more selfish than I can 
help. Would you leave your husband, even if 
you knew him to be the greatest villain in the 
world?" 

" Oh, I can't tell," said Elsie, shuddering as a 
momentary glimpse into her own weak heart 
showed her how impossible it would be for her to 
bear the trials that Lillie was bearing — "but 
Mr. Cheviot thinks you ought not to stay with 
Richard — he said as much to me last night" 

" Did he? Mr. Cheviot is a dear, kind old 
gentleman, but he cannot judge forme. Nobody 
can, you see, Elsie, because nobody but myself 
has happened to marry Dick Wilmot. Hark ! I 
fancied I heard him moving." 

The wife's ears had not deceived her, for the 
next moment there came the sound of a hoarse 
voice through the thin wall that divided the 
rooms, and Lillie flew to ascertain what was 
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wanted. She was obliged to open the doors, 
there being no other entrance info the bedroom, 
and before she could go in and close them again, 
the invalid had made his wishes audible to both 
the ladies. 

" I say, what are you and Louisa gossiping 
in there about, like two fools, when I am waiting 
for my grub, and quite sick for want cf it. Look 
sharp now, both of you or I'll jump up and make 
you. What did Louise get upon ^" 

"Hush, Dick!" interrupted Lillie, in a voice 
scarcely less peremptory than his own — " Louise 
has not returned yet. It is my sister Mrs. Car- 
lyon who is here with me." 

" Oh, how very nice ! " exclaimed the sick man 
in a drawling voice as if he was mimicking some 
one — "and you meant to smuggle the little 
darling away before I knew anything about it, 
did you? Now open those doors quite wide, 
young woman, and ask Mrs. Elsie to be good 
enough to come and stand between them. I 
won't invite her into the room because being as 
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yet UDkempt and unshorn, I don't suppose Fm 
a very^scinating object for such a pretty crea- 
ture to look at ; but let her come near enough 
for me to talk to her. I have no end of things to 
say to her, upon my honour." 

While he was speaking, Lillie had turned her 
pale, distressed face towards Elsie, and was 
making eager signs to her not to comply with 
Dick's request. In reply to her husband, she 
said herself—" Elsie is obliged to leave immedi- 
ately, Richard. I will just see her down stairs, 
and then come and get you something to eat. I 
expect Louise every moment." 

♦" You and Louise be hanged I" thundered the 
tyrant from the bed — " and, at your peril, send 
Mrs. Carlyon away before I have spoken to her. 
If she has any regard for your safety and peace of 
mind, let her come and stand in that doorway at 
once, and not be humbugged by such a fool as 
you are." 

Elsie rose now, heedless of Lillie's continued 
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gestures, and went and stood in the place indi- 
cated by her brother-in-law. • 

"I am here, Richard/' she said in a tolerably 
firm voice — " and I am sorry to find yoa laid up. 
Can I do anything for you ? " 

** Ah, that's right. I knew you'd come and 
speak to a poor sick man if left to yourself, and 
not interfered with by that precious simpleton 
who has been crying like a baby all the morning 
because I wanted to raise a little money upon 
some finery and gew-gaws you were good enough 
to give her. The truth is, my dear Mrs. Elsie, 
I've been rather unfortunate, had a run of ill 
luck — I mean (correcting himself) — had to give 
up my situation on account of bad health, and so 
was short of the needful. But we're going away 
from this expensive neighbourhood till I can hear 
of another employment ; we're going to ruralize 
and economize at the same time, at Versailles, 
directly I am well enough to ge t out of my bed. 
Oh, I'm very ill, my dear sister, I assure you. 
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though you heard me ask for my luacheon; my 
good appetite is a part of my complaint, as the 
doctors say, or would say, if I was fool enough to 
spend my money on them. You don't happen, I 
suppose, to have a few loose coins in your piirse 
or a note or two that you've no use for? Upon 
my soul, I wouldn't ask you— for Tm not a bor- 
rowing fellow — but that we have sent everything 
we possess to a certain emporium of business 
that I won't offend your ears by naming. Oh, by 
jingo, is that idiotic wife of mine off in hysterics 
again?" 

There had indeed come a quick, gasping, 
choking sob from poor crushed, humiliated Lillie; 
but no second one followed it; and when Elsie 
ran to her and kissed her again and again 
she even forced her pale lips to smile into her 
little sister's face, while she whispered — 

" It is nothing, darling. Don't mind me. I 
am getting used to more bitter degradation than 
even this. 

" Now do leave her to herself," called out Mr. 

I 6 
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Richard, impatiently — '^ it's always the best way 
with crying women. You and I understand each 
other by this time. I have a sincere regard for 
you, Mrs. Elsie, and because of my liking for you 
I mean to speak a word of warning in your ear . 
Just you keep a sharp look out upon the comings 
und goings of that husband of yours. He's a 
monstrous fine fellow in his own estimation, and 
would trample such as me in the dust if he could. 
You and my wife think no doubt that you have 
drawn a prize in the matrimony lottery, while 
she has got only a blank. Well, it's not for me 
to boast of myself, you know, Mrs. — , but this 
I will say, and I say it for your good — don't 
trust your lord and master a bit further than you 
can see him ; for he's a deep one, if ever a deep 
one lived, and the day may come when you'll 
wish you'd drawn rough Dick Wilmot instead of 
him." 

Lillie had been standing for the last few 
minutes behind her sister and trying vainly to 
pull her away, whispering entreaties that she 
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would come, and assuring her that Dick was 
mad, and did not know what he was talking 
about Elsie heard the murmur of her voice, but 
that was all ; she was listeninor intently enough 
now to liillie's husband, and her determination 
was strong. to hear him to the end. Her fair face 
was glowing all over, when, on the ceasing of his 
voice, she replied — 

"Mr. Wilmot, I don't know on what ground 
you have spoken thus disrespectfully of my 
husband, but I do know that he is very far from 
meriting what you have said of him. I should 
ill deserve to be the wife of so good and noble- 
minded a man^ if I could listen to anybody's 
accusations against him. I am going now; so 
good morning, and if dear Lillie will allow me to 
leave my purse with her, I shall be only 
too glad. I am very sorry to hear of your mis- 
fortunes.'' 

" Going, going, gone !" laughed Mr. Richard, 
elated probably at the success of his application, 
as Elsie, no longer resisting, her sister's wish to 
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force her away, passed quickly, with Lillie, 
through the salon to the corridor beyond. 

Here they both stood, closing the drawing- 
room door carefully after them. 

" Elsie, my sweet child, you will consider all 
that Dick has been saying to you unsaid; you 
will neither think nor fret about any of the non- 
sense he has been talking." 

" Lillie, you must take my purse, or I shall 
both think and fret over it all. Everything in 
pawn, my poor patient darling, and you would 
never have told me ! This is really heart break- 
ing, Lillie.'' 

" It is nothing of the kind, Elsie. If it is 
anything it is laughable ; only I was weak enough 
to fret at seeing your presents carried away. 
Dearest Elsie, put up your purse ; it would half 
kill me to take it, and indeed, child, it would be 

• 

of no use. You don't understand what money is 
to a man like Dick. •Now kiss me, and go away, 
darling. I dare not leave him longer ; we shall 
meet again some time.'' 
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Elsie felt that she should choke if this scene 
continued. Lillie's bravery and endurance, in 
the midst of such utter, blighting misery, were 
things that could not be calmly witnessed. 

" God bless you, dear, and help you ! " she 
sobbed rather than said, as Lillie gave her the 
last kiss ; and then she flung her purse on the 
ground and ran down the stairs too swiftly for 
the other to have any chance of coming up with 
her. 



I9i SUUI*8 MARBIED LIFE. 



CHAPTER X, 



CHILL WINDS FBOM VARIOUS QUARTERS. 

** You are not looking so well as when you went 
out, ray love," said Mr. Carlyon, as Elsie took 
her place at the luncheon table with a cloud upon 
her brow that she had no skill to conceal. ^* I 
fear your drive has done you harm rather than 
good." 

" It is not that/' replied Elsie, who, still under 
the influence of the various emotions that had 
been agitating her since her return from Mrs. 
Wilmot's, thought she never could be a coward 
again—*' it is not that, Edgar, but I am very 
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anxious and unhappy about my sister. I cannot 
really help being so. The Wilmots are going to 
leave Paris immediately." 

"They could not do a wiser thing," said Mr» 
Oarlyon, betrayed probably into this familiar 
recognition of the offenders by the prospect so 
suddenly held out of final release from them, 
" Paris in the last place in the world for any 
one who has not an assured position. If you 
have your sister's real interest at heart, my dear 
Elsie, you will not long regret her being taken 
away — circumstanced as she is — from a city like 
Paris. If she were my sister I should unfeignedly 
rejoice at it." 

" I am not grieving at her leaving Paris, Edgar, 
at least that has not much to do with it. What 
I am so sorry for is her wretched destiny alto- 
gether, as the wife of a man like Richard Wil- 
mot" — (she named the name boldly, without 
flinching one bit). " I think, and so do they all 
at home, that she would be quite justified in 
having a separation from bim ; but poor Lillie is 
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very obstinate on this point. She considers it' 
her duty to stay." 

" It is her dutyto stay," said Mr. Carlyon, in 
a very decided tone, '* and I should be sorry, 
Elsie, for you to counsel any thing else. A 
woman takes a man for better or for worse, and 
whatever he may turn out, unless he first ex- 
presses a wish to be rid of his wife — mark this, 
Elsie — it is unquestionably her duty to remain 
with him and do the best she can. The greatest 
vagabonds have been won to honor and respec- 
tability through the influence of good wives ; and 
T believe, Elsie, you will find your Bible advo- 
cating principles to the same effect. Besides," 
he asked, with a little return to the metal voice 
which Elsie so especially dreaded ; "as there 
would probably be no income for your sister if 
she left her husband's roof, what could she do, 
where could she go ?" 

" She could go home," said Elsie, quickly, and 
with a slight flush of momentary indignation that 
she dared not say Vshe could come here.' " Papa 
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and mamma would be only too glad to have her 
again. Lillie is so good, and brave, and patient, 
that we all love her dearly, and would do* any- 
thing in the world to make her happy." 

" Doubtless," answered the gentleman, with 
what seemed to Elsie then but a cold acquiescence 
in the sentiment she had expressed ; *^ but, my 
love, perhaps you are not aware that your father's 
circumstances would not justify him in giving a 
home at the present time to a second married 
daughter. T have reason to believe that Mr. 
Paget is in worse difficulties than he was imme- 
diately before our marriage, and I do not name 
this to you to distress you, Elsie, but simply to 
prepare you for the possibility of more unfavour- 
able news from England." 

" Oh," exclaimed Elsie, clasping her hands and 
feeling as if this was to be a day of trials and 
surprises indeed ; " if you know anything, I be- 
seech of you to tell me, Edgar ; and surely if 
poor papa is in trouble, I can, out of my ample 
allowance, afford him some assistance." 
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Mr. Carlyon smiled indulgently upon his young 
wife's ignorance. 

" My dearest, I know nothing more yet than 
the fact of Mr. Paget's name being mentioned in 
connection with certain speculations that have 
met with a sudden and disastrous failure. I sin- 
cerely hope it is a mistake as regards his having 
had anything to do with them. My father warned 
him enough about taking care of the remnant of 
his property when he was in England ; but some 
men never rcill be advised. As for your natural 
suggestion — natural I mean from a child, Elsie — 
of helping him out of your allowance, it would be 
as if you threw the money into the Seine. The 
subject is agitating you, my love, so we will dis- 
miss it at once with the wise resolve not to anti- 
cipate evil. Do allow me to send you a little 
more of this excellent Charlotte russe." 

As Elsie's spirits did not return, even under 
the influence of Charlotte russe and some choice 
old Burgundy that her husband insisted upon her 
trying, that gentleman bethought him of another 
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matter which he hoped would have the effect of 
diverting her ideas into a less gloomy channel 
than the one at present engrossing them. 

*^ By the bye, my love, I forgot to tell you 
before, that I have been occupied, during your 
absence this morning, on your behalf. Mr. 
Cheviot mentioned to me last night a lady whom 
he wishes to recommend as a singing mistress. 
He spoke so highly of her in every way, that I 
was induced to pay her a visit. She lives in a- 
terribly obsolete and unfashionable quarter ; but 
I was pleased with madame herself, and I think 
you will be also. T have engaged her — on terms, 
poor thing, that she seemed to consider magni- 
ficient — to give you two lessons a week, and 
you may expect her here at eleven o'clock to- 
morrow." 

" Oh, thank you — that will be very nice," was 
all that poor Elsie could bring herself to say in 
answer to this gracious communication. Her 
mind was indeed entirely pre»occupied, and it was 
a relief when Mr. Oarlyon reminded her that it 
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was approaching their hour for driving in the 
hois, and recommended her to go and get ready. 
On the table of her dressing-room, Elsie found 
a small, carefully sealed packet, addressed to her 
in Mrs. Wilmot's handwriting. Tearing it open, 
not without certain misgivings, she discovered 
her own purse, and a hastily scribbled note, 
which ran as follows — 

" I could not keep your money, my darling — 
forgive me for returning it to you. I have no 
need of it myself, and if I let Dick have it, it 
would be worse than wasted ; it would be gambled, 
every sou of it, away. Don't fear for me, my 
sweet child ; we are sure to get on somehow, as 
we have always done before — and if not ? — ^well, 
life is not, after all, so attractive that we need 
cling to it in the mad, stupid way we most of us 
do. I wish I was like Joanna. I am constantly 
wishing this lately; for then I should, at least, 
have the' anticipation of rest and peace in another 
world But I did not take up my pen to write 
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about myself at all ; mj object was rather to ask 
you not to forget the poor singing mistress, of 
whom I once spoke to you. Mr. Cheviot promised 
me to mention her if he possibly could to your 
husband; for he knows her too, and has be- 
friended her on more than one occasion. She will 
miss me, though I have had nothing but sympathy 
and kind words to give her. For my sake, 
darling, try what you can do in getting her 
pupils. 

'' Dick is screaming for me, so I can only add 
good-bye, my dearest. 

" Ever your loving sister, 

" LiLLIE. 

** P.S. — I will send you our address as soon.ajs 
I know it." 

Elsie read this letter with hot tears streaming 
down her face, and very bitter self-aocusiugs in 
her heart. She had forgotten all about the poor 
singing mistress, had never even conuected her 
with the lady her husband had just been telling 
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her of ; while Lillie, in the midst of the cares 
and anxieties of her harassed and wretched life, 
could remember and plead for a casual acqaaint- 
ance, whose lot she seemed to consider in some 
respects more pitiable and desolate than her own. 
^* I have been a selfish wretch," was the not 
very consolatory conclusion at which Elsie 
arrived, as she dried her eyes on the entrance of 
her maid, and submitted to that important 
functionary's ministrations. And then she 
wondered whether such happiness and prosperity 
as she had enjoyed had any inevitable tendency 
to make people selfish ; and, speculating on this, 
her thoughts naturally recurred to a passage in 
Joanna's letter — the letter she had received the 
morning after her arrival in Paris — in which her 
sober-minded sister had said that she believed 
there were only a favoured few who could be 
safely trusted with a large amount of human 
happiness, inferring that, to the majority, 
Bufl'eriiig and tribulation iii the flesh were not 
only good but absolutely essential things, if the 
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character was to be purified from its earthlj 
stains and defilements. 

Alas I for poor Elsie tiiat she felt, during this 
brief season of self-communing, that she belonged 
to the many, not to the few, and that while con- 
scious of the stem necessity of being taken out of 
the sunshine into the shade, every faculty of her 
soul, with every sentient nerve of her body, re- 
belled desperately against the dark and troubled 
future which it was given her in that bitter 
moment to see stretched before her as in a 
vision. 

*' It. is a glorious afternoon," remarked Mr. 
Carlyon, as, having settled his young wife com- 
fortably in their elegant little carriage, he 
gathered up the white reins and just touched his 
beautiful and thorough-bred ponies with the 
whip his groom handed to him; ^^and I do 
hope, my love, you will enjoy your drive aj 
much as you said this morning you were. sure of 
doing." 

Perhaps it was Elsie/s pale face and listless 
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manner that suggested to the ever anxious and 
attentive husband this reminder of her own 
words. But be that as it may, it produced no 
satisfactory or abiding result ; for, after a very 
unsuccessful attempt to talk with her usual 
cheerfulness, and to appear interested in the 
lively scene of which they were soon the centre, 
Mrs. Edgar Carlyon relapsed into total silence; 
and the summer wind blew upon her, and the 
summer skies smiled down upon her, without 
awakening any emotions in her heart beyond 
those of wonder that nature, under certain con- 
ditions of the human mind, should lose all its 
power to charm and gladden. 

The Carlyons had no engagement for that even- 
ing, and Edgar, finding after dinner that his 
wife's spirits did not improve, proposed walking 
round to ask his father to come in and cheer her 
up a bit. 

" Oh, please don't," said Elsie, with a quick- 
ness that was scarcely complimentary to the 
gentleman whose society she was thus declining ; 
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" I am very sleepy, Edgar, and if you like to go 
and sit an hour with your father, I will take a 
nap while you are away. I shall be better by the 
time you return." 

" I sincerely hope so," replied the husband ; 
and distorted as poor little Elsie's mind was at 
present, she fancied these words contained rather 
an intimation of Mr. Carlyon's will that it should be 
so, than an expression of his anxiety that it might 

She spent a very miserable two hours during 
Edgar's absence, for sleep would not come at her 
bidding, and a long train of gloomy thoughts 
came instead, pacing with her up and down the 
large rooms which seemed doubly lai;ge and deso- 
late now she was their sole occupant, accompany- 
ing her to the piano when she tried to strike a 
few chords, or sing a few notes of some of her 
old English melodies, and refusing obstinately to 
part company from her, notwithstanding all her 
painful and piteous struggles to be free. 

Poor little girl, she must learn, like the weak- 
est and the strongest of us all, that when the 
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enemy— pain — has a will to visit us, it is idle to 
attempt to shut him out Far better receive him 
graciously and treat him as a friend, for then, as 
an old writer has said, though he may still deal 
us some hard blows, he will at the same time give 
us a precious ointment to lay upon the bruises 
he inflicts. 

When Edgar came in about nine o'clock, he 
went up to his pale wife and kissed her, said he 
was commissioned to bring his father's kind love, 
and, finally, hoped she was feeling better. 

^' I have not been able to sleep," Elsie com- 
plained ; ^' and my head is aching very much. 
I think I will go to bed now." 

'^ As you please, my love, of course ; but, Elsie, 
I fear you have not acted upon the counsel I 
offered you this morning, to avoid anticipating 
evil. I am sorry I cannot relieve your mind of 
the apprehensions I excited about your father, 
but as regards your sister, Mrs. Wilmot, if money 
will be of any service to her, remember my purse 
is at your command." 
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^' Dear, dear Edgar !" exclaimed the wife, 
throwing her arms round her husband's neck in a 
sudden impulse of repentance and tenderness, *^I 
never will believe anything but good of you, 
though the whole world should unite in trying to 
mak^ me do so." 

With which ambiguous speech Mrs. Edgar Car- 
lyon hurried out of the room to conceal the tor- 
rent of tears, that she felt must come; leaving 
wholly unanswered her husband's very kind offer 
in reference to Lillie, leaving also an uncomfort- 
able doubt on Edgar's mind as to whether the 
troubles of her family had been alone to blame in 
causing his wife's long and unusual fit of depres- 
sion. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THEIR TROUBLE AT BAYSWATER, 

Of course if married people (amiable, well-dis- 
posed ones I mean) understood each other's 
character and disposition thoroughly from the 
first, there would be very much less domestic un- 

happiness than unfortunately does exist in the 
world. If Elsie had known that, with a little 
courage and self-reliance, she might have won her 
husband from that cold reserve and secretiveness 
on all matters that were displeasing to him, which 
had become habitual, only because unassailed, she 
would no doubt have persevered in the wise course 
she began on the day when real personal suffering 
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had nerved her, for the time, into indifference to 
those chilling looks and tones which, on all ordi- 
nary occasions, she dreaded so much to excite. 
We have most of us perhaps met with people who, 
without in the least meriting in a general way the 
harsh name of tyrant, are yet unconsciously tyran- 
nical on certain points that hav^ to do with some 
crotchet or peculiarity of their own. I have 
known more than one who, like Edgar Carlyon, 
had an especial aversion to discuss unpleasant 
matters, even when such discussion might have 
led to their amelioration if not of their suppres- 
sion altogether. These people, if they happen at 
the same time to be disposed to reserve and 
haughtiness of manner, easily subdue the weaker 
minds around them, and come at last to believe 
that they have but to assume their ice armour to 
ensure unqualified submission to their will. 
' But it is by no means an uncommon thing for 
these really harmless despots to drop the sceptre 
of their power the moment one of their subjects 
has the courage to rebel. The very astonishment 
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that such rebellion excites, will make them gentle 
and tractable as lambs for the time being, and it 
remains with the rebel to hold fast or let go again 
the advantage he has gained. 

Had Elsie been wise enough to understand this, 
and apply it to her husband — she had seen how 
readily he gave in. when she asserted boldly her 
intention of calling on Mrs. Wilmot— her future 
destiny might have shaped itself somewhat dif- 
ferently, and those shadows which she already 
foresaw, have never taken form or substance. 

Mr. Oarlyon waited in vain the next morning 
for some explanation from his wife concerning the 
mysterious words she had uttered on leaving him 
the previous evening. Perhaps, though he 
naturally expected it, he was as ivell satisfied not 
to receive it, while Elsie, who would have found 
a candid avowal difficult, was relieved that her 
husband made no comment on the impulsive ex- 
pressions that had escaped her in a moment of 
excitement. 

At breakfast time she appeared in almost her 
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usual spirits, and one of her first thoughts was to 
acknowledge her husband's kindness in reference 
to Lillie. She added, however, that her sister 
had very firmly declined any pecuniary help from 
her, and that she knew it would be useless offer- 
ing such assistance again at present. 

On this occasion, as there seemed nothing 
particular the matter with his wife that should 
call for extra indulgence, Mr. Carlyon dismissed 
the subject as briefly as possible, merely remark- 
ing that Mrs. Wilmot was right in not laying 
herself under obligations to others, while such a 
course could possibly be avoided. 

And then, somehow, they both seemed to 
understand that poor Lillie and her incubus of a 
husband were once more to be sent to Coventry 
— banished out of the refined and civilized world 
which they, as beings of superior civilization and 
refinement, inhabited. 

The English post brought letters to Elsie for 
which it was well that Mr. Carlyon's hints of 
the day before had, in some degree, prepared her. 
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Mr. Paget was a bankrupt; his wife, over- 
come by the shock y had been thrown upoq a sick 
bed, and in a week or two at most the family 
would be dependent upon Felix for even a roof to 
shelter them. 

" Oh Edgar !" exclaimed Elsie, passing over 
the letter (it was Mrs. Vining who wrote) " isn't 
this terrible at papa's and mamma's age ? If I 
was only in possession of my godmother's money 
they should have it all. As it is, what can I do 
for them? I must do something at once, or 
every bit of bread I eat will choke me. I may 
give up my next quarter's allowance, and sell my 
jewels, mayn't I?" 

She spoke in such excitement and distress — 
and excitement and distress were so natural on 
the occasion — that Mr.. Carlyon could not, as a 
humane man and affectionate husband, do other- 
wise than sympathize in some degree with her ; 
but, as the reader knows, he disliked all the 
Pagets, and he could not help thinking his wife's 
childishness absurd as well as pitiable. 
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" My dear Elsie," he said, after a brief interval 
of* silence (possibly he wanted to choose his 
words carefully) " I am astonished to hear you, 
even under the influence of your very natural 
grief, talk so wildly and unwisely. Your god- 
mother's money was settled, at the period of your 
marriage, on your future children ; it is strange 
Ihat you can have forgotten the circumstance. 
As for giving up your allowance, or selling your 
jewels, the idea is simply preposterous. You 
must remember that you are my wife, in even a 
stricter sense than you are Mr. Paget's daughter. 
I will, to relieve your mind, ascertain through 
my father (who knows more of this aflair than 
either you or myself are likely to do) whether any 
ready money is wanted by your family, and if so 
it shall be forthcoming without loss of time, and 
without inconveniencing you in any way. I beg 
of you, my dear Elsie, not to worry yourself 
unnecessarily, and above all not to encourage 
that excitement which will be prejudicial to your 
health." 
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For Elsie, who hated the yery mildest form of 
scolding, was doing what I suppose most young 
and timid wives would have done under the same 
circumstances ; she was leaning her head on the 
table, and crying bitterly. 

"I can't help it indeed, Edgar," she said 
piteously, " I did not know there was anything 
wrong in asking to sell my jewels for poor papa, 
and I had quite forgotten, if I ever heard, about 
my godmother's legacy. It is very good of you 
to offer to, lend papa money of your own — but 
please let me cry a little while — it will do me 
good." 

Apparently Mr* Oarlyon was of a different 
opinion, for he went round immediately to where 
his wife was sitting, lifted her flushed face from 
the table, and made her rest it against his own 
shoulder. Then he kissed her very kindly, and 
begged her to dry her tears, as he had something 
particular to say to her in the interest of her 
friends in England. 

So Elsie did her very best to recover her com- 
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posure, told Edgar she felt his goodness deeply ; 
and, still availing herself of the support of his 
shoulder, after the manner of a petted child, pre- 
pared to listen to his suggestions. 

" I wish to explain to you, my love," he said,. 
" that this trouble in your family is by no means 
a surprise to me. My surprise would have been 
excited by any different result of Mr. Paget's 
management of his affairs for the last six or seven 
years. Your poor father is one of those men, 
Elsie, who muddle everything they have a hand in, 
who never can succeed in life, no matter how large 
an amount of help or patronage, or what is called 
^ good luck' falls to their share. I don't allude 
to this to pain you, my dear child. Had you 
been a little older, you might have found it out 
for yourself. I merely mention the fact to ac- 
count to you for what I am about to add, namely, 
that any assistance in setting Mr. Paget up in 
business again would, in my opinion, and in that 
of my /ather also, be worse than useless. Your 
brother is no doubt in a position to give a per- 
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manent home to his father and mother. I suggest 
therefore (and this is no new idea, Elsie), that 
you oflfer at once to receive your two sisters — the 
widow and the other — and to keep them with you 
as long as it may be convenient for them to stay. 
Possibly one or both of them may marry by and 
bye, and if not, and you can be comfortable to- 
gether, why our house is quite large enough to 
hold them ; and as far as I am concerned, they 
shall have a sincere welcome." 

Out of deference to her husband, Elsie would 
not interrupt him, even by an exclamation, till 
he had quite finished what he had to say ; but 
from the moment her mind had clearly taken in 
the full purport of his suggestion, she was 
literally brimming over with gratitude and ex- 
citement, and delight. 

" Oh, Edgar, do you really mean it— can it be 
true?" she almost gasped out, as his voice ceased, 
and she lifted her head to look into his face for a 
confirmation of his charming words. 

" Indeed, Elsie, I am not in the habit of say- 
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ing what I do not mean," he replied, half amused, 
and perhaps half vexed, at her incredulity. " You 
may write the letter of invitation to-day, if you 
please ; and^as the ladies cannot travel alone, and 
I suppose Dr. Paget will be too busy just now 
to escort them, you may add that should Mr. 
Oliver be at liberty to bring them over, we shall 
be happy to receive him for a few days, and show 
him something of Paris. I remember him as a 
quiet, gentlemanly young man." 

By this time, Elsie's brain was in such a com- 
plete whirl of joyous excitement, her thoughts so 
full of the preparations she should immediately 
have to make for her sisters' arrival, that to this 
last suggestion she could only say, " Oh, that 
would be very nice indeed. I am sure they will 
all like it." And then she must have the break- 
fast things cleared away and her writing materials 
brought down, and as fast as pen could fly over 
paper (it is to be hoped that Joanna's eyes were 
in a healthy state when she received that mar- 
vellous letter,) she must scribble her husband's 
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invitation to " the widow and the other one," — 
notputtingit in these words, though, be very sure— 
and add her own strong, and passionate, and triply 
underlined entreaties that they would let nothing 
interfere with their immediate acceptance of it. 

This duty accomplished, Elsie breathed a great 
sigh of relief and satisfaction, convinced that her 
Bisters would receive the letter with as much 
pleasure as it had given her to write it, and feel- 
ing, as she handed it to a servant to take to the 
post, as if they were on their journey already. I 
fear, too, that poor papa's bankruptcy and poor 
mamma's illness had retired far into the back- 
ground of Mrs. Edgar's thoughts. 

Then, as Mr. Carlyon said he would just step 
round and tell his father the news, the little 
matron summoned her housekeeper, and kept 
that important individual in close and earnest 
consultation on the subject of bedrooms, additional 
furniture, &c., &c., till summoned herself, about 
noon, to receive the poor singing mistress, whom 
she had once more entirely forgotten. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



the meeting at VERSAILLES. 

Just outside the small town of Versailles, stand- 
ing a little back from a quiet unfrequented road, 
was a pretty, low, white villa, with a green wooden 
verandah running all round it, and leading by a 
flight of steps into the thoroughly foreign- 
looking garden, — with its quaintly shaped beds 
and stiffly cut yew trees, with its mimic fountains 
that had long ceased to play, and its Q-recian 
statues that had long ceased to be perfect — in 
which the house was enclosed. 

Until very recently, this lonely and romantic 
abode had been asking in vain for a tenant, and 
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all that was known of its present inmates, to 
those near enough to be interested in the matt;er, 
was that the family consisted of one lady, who 
never went out, except to mass on Sundays, and 
an elderly female servant, who went out a good 
deal, but snarled, like an angry dog, at any- 
body having the boldness to ask her questions. 
As far as could be ascertained, the lady received 
few visitors ; indeed it was the general opinion 
that the poor thing was not quite right in her 
mind, and the one gray-haired gentleman who 
had been seen two or three times entering or 
leaving the house, was conjectured to be her 
doctor, as the old woman was conjectured to be 
her keeper, as well as the sole overseer of the 
establishment. 

So having settled these points to their satisfac- 
tion, the dwellers near the White Villa, — busy, 
industrious folk for the most part, occupied with 
their own affairs — suffered their first natural 
curiosity to die away, and left the solitary lady 
and her churlish attendant to go out or to remain 
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at home, without further notice of any especial 
or impertinent kind from them. 

But there was one individual, not a near neigh- 
bour, evidently a stranger altogether in the place^ 
who suddenly appeared upon the scene — it might 
have been about a month after the villa was 
taken — and manifested extraordinary and some- 
what mysterious interest in either the house or 
its inmates. Day after day this man — by no 
means a pleasant looking fellow — might have 
been observed lounging about the road by which 
the villa was approached, now watching the 
entrance gates, now gazing up at all the windows, 
now turning and peering down the road which 
led to the main thoroughfare from the railway 
station, and, sometimes, when his close observa- 
tion seemed to have tired him, throwing himself 
mider one of the trees that stood just outside the 
garden wall, taking from his pocket a short clay 
pipe, a spirit flask, and a packet of sandwiches, 
and whiling away the time by an indulgence in 
these delectable creature comforts. 
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When he came to be observed by the poor 
people about, some took him for a disguised 
detective, others for an undisguised burglar 
(which really he marvellously resembled), and it 
is probable that if the inmates of the villa noticed 
him at all they put stronger barricades against 
their doors and windows at night. 

But whatever object this unattractive per- 
sonage might have in his very close espionage of 
a house he never attempted to enter, certain it 
was that no success appeared to attend his pers e- 
vering vigilance. After more than a week's 
weary watching, under a scorching July sun, he 
had never seen a human being except that ill 
favoured old woman go in or out of the pretty 
white villa. She had given him one fiercely 

* 

questioning look as he lay sprawling beneath the 
shadow of the wall, and had then passed on, 
shrugging her aged shoulders, and muttering 
contemptuously to herse If — 

" Un vaurien cP Anglais ! QiCest-ce quil fait 
id?'' 
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The anwer to this question was hidden for the 
present in the Englishman's own breast. He 
must have chosen for his motto *^ nil desper-- 
andum^'* or he never could have continued that 
monotonous and wholly unamusing work of his 
day after day in the patient manner he did. But 
as all perseverance, whether in a good cause or a 
bad, is likely in the end to be rewarded, so there 
came a day and an hour when the lounger in the 
winding, unfrequented road, felt, with a great 
throb of self congratulation, that the goal of his 
ambition was in sight, the object for which he 
had endured so much weariness of mind and body 
was about to be attained. 
. To any casual pauser by there would have 
appeared nothing more important going on than 
the arrival, on foot, of a tall, gentlemanly- 
looking, handsome Englishman at the gates of 
the white house, the opening of these gates in 
reply to his loud peal at the bell, and his imme- 
diate entrance into the high-walled garden 
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without a word of parley with the dragon who 
guarded the castle and its fair princess. 
. "By jingo! I'm in luck to-day," exclaimed 
the interesting stranger who had concealed him- 
self behind a tree from the moment he discerned 
his countryman's approach until the latter was 
safe on the inner side of the villa wall — " I knew 
he must come — bless his faithful heart ! — sooner 
or later, and now for another hour or two's 
patience while he makes pretty speeches to his 
fair Eosamond in her secret bower— and then for 
my turn with my dainty gentleman. Oh, but if I 
don't drive a hard bargain with him this time, 
my name's not — the very euphonious and aristo- 
cratic one it is ! Eevenge may be very sweet, 
but a good roll of crisp ban k notes or a cheque 
that stands for a cool thousand or two, and is sure 
of being honored at the banker's, is, in my humble 
opinion, sweeter still ! *' 

The pipe and the sandwiches and the contents, 
whatever they might be, of the suspicious looking 
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flask that made its appearance daily from the 
stranger's pocket, were no doubt enjoyed this day 
as they had not been before since the patient 
gentleman had kept his watch upon the white 
villa. But he had miscalculated the time it 
would take his aristocratic countryman to pay 
his devoirs to the imprisoned lady inside, for the 
wolfish mouth was still full of food and the pipe 
and the flask laying on the ground at his feet, 
when the garden gate opened again, and gave 
egress to the visitor who had so lately passed 
through them. 

It was an awkward moment for the establish- 
ment of any claims of equality between these 
two sons of Albion; but the one most deeply 
interested in the question was not troubled with 
bashfulness, and felt himself indeed — notwith* 
standing the somewhat vulgar employment iu 
which he was detected— quite equal to the occasion. 

Rising quickly if not gracefully from his 
recumbent posture, gulping down his sandwich at 
the imminent risk ofstrangulation, he put himself 
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right in the pathway of the other, and, with a 
hideous smile and a bow of mock ceremony, thus 
addressed him— 

" Your servant, Mr. Carlyon ; hope I see you 
well this warm morning. Nice place for retire- 
ment ; pretty country ; snug little cottage I Trust 
you foimd its inmates in the enjoyment of good 
health. If you're walking back to the station, 
shall be happy to give you my company so far — 
no inconvenience, J assure you — don't mention it. 
In point of fact, my good sir, I want to have a 
word with you." 

There is little doubt that had Mr. Edgar 
Carlyon — polished gentleman though he was — 
yielded to the first impulse that came to him 
when thus abruptly accosted by a fellow who 
looked rather more like a pickpocket than any- 
thing else, he would have knocked him down, and 
passed on his way as if nothing had happened. 
But calm, proud, reserved men seldom do yield 
to impulse ; so after the sudden angry flush that 
dyed Mr. Edgar's cheek had subsided, he said 
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icily, and without even looking at the impertinent 
individual who still stood in his way — 

" I must trouble you to move aside, Mr. 
Wilmot. 1 am not desirous of any company this 
morning." 

" Egad I but as / happen to be in a more sociable 

mood, we'll waive your desires on the subject for 

once," replied Mr. Richard facetiously. " 1 say, 

old fellow, it's no sort of use giving me the cold 

shoulder any longer. We're brothers-in-law, you 

know, fix it how you will, and I see no reason 

why we should not be first-rate friends. I'm of 

a generous, forgiving nature, and will never 

throw up in your teeth your rough usage of me 

in your own house the other night, when a few 

glasses of Cliquot — it m'akes one's mouth water 

this hot day, even to think of 'em — had got into 

a poor fellow's head, and made him a little merry. 

Come now" 

" Move aside!'' said Mr. Carlyonin a haughtier 
and more peremptory tone than before ; " or as 
there are no sergents de ville within call, I must 
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take the law in my own hands. Now and always 
(as I have previously signified) I decline to hold 
any sort of intercourse with you." 

" Then by jingo and all the other powers !" 
exclaimed Dick Wilmot, throwing off his good 
humoured mask, and looking the fierce animosity 
against his refined brother-in-law which no doubt 
had been in his heart all the time, " Til try if I 
can't make you revoke that polite sentiment 
They who won't have Dick Wilmot for a friend 
must accept him for an enemy. He's a man with 
sharp eyes in his head, and not such a stupid 
tongue in his mouth as you may think. Anyhow, 
eyes and tongue together can bring a dust about 
you, my fine chap, that mayn't be altogether 
agreeable. I say, why wasn't our pretty little 
wife brought to call with us at that snug cottage 
to-day ?" 

Mr. Carlyon had managed by this time, with- 
out violence, to evade Mr. Richard's unwieldly 
body as an obstacle in his path, and was walking 
on rapidly in the direction of the railway station ; 
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not too rapidly however for the other to keep up 
with him by taking sl^ort runs, which somewhat 
tried his respiratory organs, and made his sentences 
come out in jerks that were ahnost ludicrous. 

To his last sneering question Mr. Edgar deemed 
no reply necessary ; indeed it seemed now as if he 
had adopted the plan, invariably the most agree- 
able to his feelings, of ignoring altogether the 
presence of his objectionable connection, and he 
only quickened his pace slightly, as the latter 
paused for an answer, as if to show him, evea 
more convincingly than silence could do, that he 
was wasting his breath and time. 

But Richard Wilmot had too much at stake, 
in his own idea at any rate, to be deterred from 
his purpose by the coolness or contempt of a man 
he hated and would have reviled and insulted 
openly, but that he hoped to get something out 
of him by a different course. 

^^Well, well," he said, making quicker and 
longer runs to keep up with his far slighter and 
more active companion, " perhaps that's hardly e 
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fair question for one gentleman to ask another ; 
so I'll just let it pass and. propose an easier en- 
quiry, and one, mind you, to which I mean getting 
a plain and a civil answer. How — much — will — 
you give— me — if— I promise-— not to — blab— to 
Mistress Elsie — or any — member— of her family — 
about this — fair recluse — you're keeping so — snug 
—down here — and have — come to visit— to-day ?" 
Mr. Richard's failing breath obliged him to 
bring out his words in this disjointed and uncom- 
fortable manner; but he spoke them very 
distinctly for all that, and it was quite impossible 
to doubt that Mr. Edgar Carlyon, not having any 
cotton at hand to put in his ears, must have heard 
every one of them. 

Yet he neither turned his head nor gave any 
other indication of being aware of the continued 
vicinity of his persecutor. With a firm, haughty, 
unfaltering step he walked on — it was but a short 
distance now— till the railway station was in 
sight. Here he paused for a moment, and with- 
out looking round, said in his clearest and most 
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nncom promisiDg voice to the figure panting by 
his side. 

" If you follow me one step farther I shall give 

you in charge; not only for being drunk and 

disorderly, but for attempting to extort money by 

threatening language. These misdemeanours are 

not very lightly dealt with in this country, and if 
you were the husband of my own sister, or of ten 

of them," (the man of refinement could not help 
his natural temper getting the better of him 
sometimes) " I would show no mercy to you, as I 
will show none now, unless you rid me of your 

presence instantly." 

It is doubtful if even this very plain speaking 
would have produced the desired efiect, had not 
Mr. Eichard caught sight of what he believed to be 

a oouple of French policemen a little a-head. 

With all his blustering he had an Englishman's 
thorough horror of getting mixed up in any way 
with the police of a foreign country, and he 

gave his brother-in-law credit for intending to do 

what he said he would. 

L 2 
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So, very galling as it was to him to have to 
abandon for the present the game he had thought 
in his own hands, a regard for the safety of his 
precious person determined him on taking the 
warning he had received, and leaving his adversary 
— victor for this time — to proceed on his way alone. 

" Make the' most of your domestic happiness 
to-day, my boy," he hissed into Mr. Edgar's ear 
just before turning in an opposite direction, 
" for by Jupiter, or Cupid, if you like him better, 
it's about the last dose of it you'll get for a longer 
spell than all your learning will allow you to 
reckon up. I'm sorry for Mistress Elsie, for she's 
a good natured, simple, little soul, which, how- 
ever, is all the better for my purpose. And so I 
wish you a pleasant ride back to Paris." 

** You certainly are not well to-day, Edgar," 
said Elsie, as her husband, who had not been at 
home since the morning, looked in upon her in 
her dressing-room just before their dinner hour. 
" I never saw you so pale in my life. It must 
be the heat that is trying you." 
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" Possibly," returned Mr. Carlyon, somewhat 
absently though, as he sat down upon his wife's 
sofa. " The weather is very oppressive, Elsie. 
I suppose you feel it" 

** I should, no doubt," she said with animation, 
" if I had not been so busy all day. The rooms 
are quite ready now, Edgar, and they do look so 
nice and pretty. I have filled them with freshly 
gathered flowers from the garden — they won't be 
the least faded, you see, by to-morrow, and there 
is no knowing, as you said this morning, at what 
hour the travellers may arrive. I am sure I 
shan't sleep all night for thinking of it" 

So she was rattling on, pleased to have some 
one besides Hector and her housekeeper to whom 
she could express a little of the gladness she felt, 
and had been feeling for the last fortnight, in the 
anticipation of her sisters' coming. It was an 
abrupt check, as well as a surprise to her, when 
Mr. Carlyon, instead of answering her by some 
word of sympathy with her pleasure, or approval 
of her industry, exclaimed suddenly— 
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'* Elsie, did you not tell me a few weeks ago 
that your sister, Mrs. Wilmot, was about to leave 
Paris immediately ? " 

" Certainly I did, Edgar, and it was quite true. 
They left the next day. I had a letter from LiUie 
Bending me her address as soon as they were 
settled." 

"And where did they go? — where is your sister 
living now ?" 

" Why, at Versailles, of course. Did I not 
tell you this at the time ?" 

" No. I concluded they were going much 
ferther away. I should never have thought of 
Versailles, which, indeed, may be called a suburb 
of Paris. They can have gained little by re- 
moving that short distance." 

" Oh, it is cheaper in many ways, Lillie says, 
and she likes it better on account of the pretty 
scenery. But, Edgar" (with a sudden appre- 
hension she could neither define nor account for) 
"why have you asked me about my sister's pre- 
sent residence. You have not heard that any- 
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thing is wrong with her, have you? — oh, do 
please tell me if you have." 

"I have heard nothing, Elsie, I give you my 
word," replied Edgar gravely. " You are a silly 
child to throw yourself into fits of nervousness at 
every shadow that you see or imagine. Take a 
word of warning, little woman, for all your future 
life. Be very sure that the thing which terrifies 
you is real and substantial before you either cry 
out, or persuade yourself that it has a tangible 
existence at all. As for my question, Elsie," he 
added, lightly, "you must permit me sometimes 
to indulge in a little aimless curiosity, like other 
men. And now we will both dress for dinner." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE ENGLISH GUESTS. 

Elsie was fully convinced that she had never 
been so happy in all her life as on the day when 
she welcomed her sisters to her married home ; 
theirs henceforth, if they should not will it other- 
wise, or if destiny should fail in bestowing upon 
them husbands of their own. 

After the first joyous excitement of meeting 
was over and the sisters were left to themselves, 
for Edgar had considerately taken Mr. Oliver out 
with him as soon as they had all been refreshed 
from their journey, Elsie was struck with the 
change both in Mrs. Vining and in Joanna. The 
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former looked ill and restless, not perhaps quite 
so peevish or ill-tempered as she had used to 
look, but still very unlike one who has attained 
that peace of heart, that serenity of spirit which 
from the tone of Joanna's letters Elsie had 
believed her in possession of. And Joanna her- 
self was thinner and paler than when Elsie had 
parted from her in England, while her face, 
always inclined to a gravity of expression beyond 
her years, seemed now to have assumed an aspect 
of settled melancholy which, quiet and unobtru- 
sive though it was, had something in it very 
painful to see. 

" It must be the recent troubles at home that 
have affected them both so much," Elsie thought 
as she looked at them again and again, kissing 
them each time in her warm, impulsive way, and 
telling them what joy it was to her to have them, 
and how she would soon cheer them up and make 
them well and happy in her beautifdl France. 

And then' they spoke at length about those 
home troubles, and told Elsie how broken and 
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feeble their father had become, and how bitterly 
their mother felt her change of position, a^d the 
dependence on Felix to which she was reduced. 
But Elsie could see nothing en noir to-day. She 
was sure poor papa would soon get over it, and 
be quite himself again ; no less sure that mamma 
would easily reconcile her mind to rule in her 
son's instead of in her husband' s house ; and 
above all, she was convinced that Paris was the 
very place for Greorgina and dear Jo to recover 
their health and spirits in, and she had a 
hundred projects in her head that must be carried 
out as speedily as possible, for their amusement 
and benefit. 

"It is quite enough for us to be with 
you, darling," said Joanna, beginning to brighten 
a little under the influence of Elsie's childlike 
joyousness ; " you must not think of treating us 
as guests requiring entertainment ; neither must 
you suffer us to interfere with your usual 
pursuits in any way. Mr. Carlyon would soon 
tire of us if we took you from him. In a few 
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days, when we come to know the place, Georgina 
and iqyself will find our own work and occupa- 
tion. As soon as we can, we shall like to go and 
see poor Lillie." 

This led to a full disclosure on Elsie's part of 
all that she either knew or guessed concerning 
the Wilmots and their troubles, in making which 
disclosure she was obliged to acknowledge how 
difficult it was for her to be of any real service to 
Lillie on account of Edgar's unconquerable 
repugnance to the husband. 

"Which I for one don't blame him for! " broke 
in Mrs. Vining (and it certainly struck Elsie that 
something marvellously like the old spirit 
gleamed in the widow's eyes as she spoke.) 
" How can you expect any educated gentleman to 
tolerate the society of a low brute such as Dick 
Wilmot has always been. It makes me sick even 
to remember his behaviour at your wedding 
breakfast." 

"But it is hard that dear Lillie should be 
neglected because he is vile^" said Elsie, uncon- 
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sciously quoting Mr. Cheviot's words — ** and a 
little while ago I made up my mind that I would 
have her with me in spite of Edgar's prejudices — 
only then she went to Versailles, and I have been 
busy thinking of your coming since." 

" There will be no need for you to displease 
your husband now, Elsie," said Joanna, " because 
we can go and see Lillie in your stead. You 
must not be offended, dear child, when I tell you 
that but for the hope of being of some little use 
or comfort to that poor girl, I should have taken 
a governess's situation in England instead of 
accepting Mr. Carlyon's generous invitation to 
come to you." 

" Oh Jo, Jo — ^you cannot really mean this — 
you would never have been so unkind, knowing 
how very, very much I wanted you." 

'* Not wanted me, dearest Elsie, in the sense 
that Lillie does, because you are happy and pros - 
perous while she is the reverse of both. But 
don't look so grave and sad, darling. I am here, 
and unless you or your husband turn me out, I 
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am not likely to have recourse to my first inten- 
tion very soon. How do you think your old 
friend, James Oliver, is looking ?" 

This was to divert Elsie's thoughts from what 
Joanna plainly saw was giving her some anxiety 
and distress, but it scarcely answered the purpose. 

" Oh, I have hardly noticed him yet. I was 
too busy in looking at you and Gteorgina, but I 
am glad he consented to bring you. He will like 
Paris, and Edgar will be pleased to show him the 
lions. Jo, you must never talk again of going 
out as governess. Edgar would be horribly 
shocked." 

"I don't know why he should be," smiled 
Joanna, willing however to drop the subject. "I 
cannot remain in a state of dependence for ever, 
can I, Hector ? You see, Elsie darling, this very 
intelligent pet of yours is shaking hands with 
me to express his approval of my sentiment." 

" Bless him I he knew you both in a minute, 
didn't he? Gteorgina," (turning to her other 
sister who while Joanna spoke had been quietly 
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stroking the dog,) " you seem fonder of my Hector 
than yon used to be." 

^* I never disliked him, Elsie," said Mrs. Vining, 
but the tears rushed to her eyes as she added 
quickly — ^' you know I had more to be fond of in 
the old times than I have now." 

Then she stooped and kissed her youngest sister, 
and passed hurriedly into the room beyond, 
which she had been previously told was her own. 

^'How stupid of me," exclaimed Elsie, as the 
door closed on the widow. "I had forgotten 
Arthur's death for the moment. Does she still 
fret about her loss, Jo ?" 

Anybody would have supposed this the very 
easiest question in the world to answer, seeing that 
Mrs. Vining and Joanna had never been separated 
for a day since the child's death, and, according 
to the report of the latter, had all this time 
been on the most friendly and confidential terms 
together. 

Nevertheless, Joanna looked both perplexed 
and somewhat uncomfortable at the enquiry Elsie 
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had so innocently made, and it was a second or 
two before she replied — 

" I don't think Georgina has wholly got over 
it or perhaps ever will; but she seems much 
better at times. We never speak of Arthur 
now." 

"And in all respects you consider her im- 
proved, softened, by this . great trouble that 
came to her? I fancied from your letters, Jo 
dear, that she had grown good like you." 

" Elsie," exclaimed Joanna eagerly and with a 
heightened colour, " please don't talk of me as 
being good. You know nothing about it. Good!" 
she added, with an excitement quite foreign to 
her usual manner, " when I fail in everything ; 
when I reach nothing that I have ever aimed at ; 
when what I take for a substance becomes a 
shadow the moment I grasp it ; when my own 
very heart turns traitor to me, and boldly accuses 
me of having deceived myself all along. Oh, 
Elsie, I think sometimes I have an evil spirit 
such as Saul had, which comes upon me and 
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afflicts me whenever anybody calls me good. 
Don't rouse it again, my child, for with you I 
want to be at least cheerful and content. We 
were speaking of Georgina, were we not ?" 

"Yes/' said Elsie, half puzzled and half 
alarmed at seeing the quiet, meek Joanna so 
strangely moved. " I was only observing that I 
had expected to find a more complete change in 
her than at present I have been able to detect. 
Really, except that she looks ill and out of spirits, 
I don't see much difference in her. You did 
think at one time, Jo, that she was becoming 
good like — I mean," (suddenly correcting herself) 
** that she was becoming religious and all that 
sort of thing — did you not ?" 

" Elsie, darling," said the elder sister, very 
tenderly, though gravely, " it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, for me to enter fully upon this 
subject with you, while the very way in which you 
allude to it shows how lightly you yourself regard 
that great change of heart, and life, and purpose, 
described by so many as ^ becoming religious 
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and all that sort of thing.' Georgina gave for 
Bome time every outward evidence of being in 
earnest concerning the one thing needful. I do 
not judge her now, and you, Elsie, must not 
expect to find the old nature entirely gone even 
in those who have received grace to form their 
hearts anew. It is this old nature still dwelling 
in us that makes life a perpetual warfare, that 
robs us of all rest or peace, that drags us down 
to earth and holds us there though we yearn ever 
so much to get-into a purer atmosphere. Elsie, 
this is not a sermon for you, and, therefore, I beg 
your pardon for having inflicted it on you. I see 
I must reckon selfishness and egotism amongst 
the many other weeds that are springing up in 
my own nature. Poor Geoi:gina should have had 
a better guide and example than I have proved 
to her." 

" Oh, you foolish Jo," exclaimed Elsie, as the 
other ceased speaking, and leant her head upon 
her hand ; " I hoped you were getting over your 
old tricks of self-accusation and self-scourging 
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about nothing. If you had been a Roman Ca- 
tholic, my darling, you would have run pins and 
needles into your tender flesh all day, or have 
lived on a pillar like that poor dear St. Simeon 
Stylites. Come, Jo, 1 must have you a little 
merry, although you are more than ordinarily 
wise. Let us go and look after Georgina, for you 
know the carriacre will be here in half an hour 
to take us for a drive, and I want you both to 
have some roses on your cheeks by the time Edgar 
and Mr. Oliver see you again." • 

" One moment, love," called Joanna, as Elsie 
was moving in the direction of Mrs. Vining's 
room, "we have hitherto spoken of everybody 
except yourself. Tell me if you are quite as 
happy and content in your new life as you anti- 
cipated being. You seem as much like a sun- 
beam as ever, but I should be glad to have the 
assurance of it from your own lips. Elsie, look 
me steadfastly in the face and say whether all is 
really well with you." 

^' Oh, you very solemn darling !" Elsie laughed 
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in reply ; ^' don't you know that I have no skill 
to hide so much as the prick of a finger. As 
long as you don't hear me cry out, Jo, you may 
conclude that I have no serious hurt of any kind. 
What should I have with a husband like Edgar, 
plenty of money, and two dear sisters to live 
with me, and let me pet them, as in the old days 

« 

they petted me. Now, young lady, if you won't 
rise and dress yourself, we shall have to take our 
drive without you." 

** She at least is happy I" thought Joanna, as 
on Elsie's departure she began with very little 
spirit to prepare for going out with her sisters ; 
and the reflection, when it bad done its work of 
gladdening a heart heavy on its own account, 
melted into a prayer, that as long as such happi- 
ness was safe for her darling — not a moment 
longer — it might be continued to her. 

How our weak human hearts would sink, could 
we foresee in what manner the prayers which we 
know we ought to pray, would be answered by 
our wise and loving Fatber* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Elsie's puzzle. 



Mr. Edgar Carlyon must have meant to atone 
for the discourtesy he was obliged, according to 
his own notions, to show to poor Lillie, by the 
very kind and thoughtful and considerate atten- 
tions he lavished upon his wife's other sisters. 
From the moment of their entering his house he 
treated them as esteemed and honoured guests, 
and went far before Elsie in devising schemes for 
their pleasure and entertainment. For the first 
two days succeeding their arrival he devoted him- 
self to the apparently agreeable task of showing 
them and Mr. Oliver all that was worth seeing in 
Paris ; and as his father joined the party, and 
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was not imwilliiig to renew his old flirtation with 
Mrs. Viniag, it fell out that Elsie, yielding her 
husband's arm to Joanna whensTer walking waa 
tbe order of the day, became once more the charge 
and the companion of James Oliver. 

If this seemed strange to her — and doubtlesa 
to every married woman there must be some- 
thing a little strange and interesting in having 
her intercourse renewed with a man who has 
loved her in her former condition — it seemed 
doubly strange to Mr. Oliver. 

Here was the very Elsie who had so warmed 
and fascinated his imagination in the old times, 
the very Elsie, only brighter, and more womanly, 
whose love he would have died to obtain, leaning 
now confidingly npon his arm, looking up be- 
witchingly into his &ce, rattling pretty nonsense 
into his ear, and yet inspiring no emotion that he 
would have blnshed to acknowledge even to het 
hnsband, exciting no quicker pnlsations than any 
other woman as young and &iT would natnrallj 
have excited. 
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But they got on very pleasantly together in 
spite of this disenchantment on the gentleman's 
part. Elsie, with all her weakness and girlish 
fondness for admiration, was too pure of heart to 
have wished it, for a moment, to be otherwise ; 
and if during those two days of their seeing so 
much of each other, she made any discovery that 
accounted, even more fully than did the wedding 
ring upon her finger, for James Oliver's thorough 
awakeni ng from his first passionate love dream, 
that discovery certainly did not lessen her 
satisfied acquiescence in the fact itself. 

Mrs. Vining and Joanna, whatever their re- 
spective causes of depression, could not altogether 
resist the bright and cheerftil influences that sur- 
rounded them in their brother-in-law's house. 
Everybody, wise or foolish, grave or gay by 
nature, must be more or less affected by external 
things, by sunshine and cheerful faces, by that* 
refinement which is addressed to the eye, but of 
which all our faculties are pleasantly conscious, 
by an atmosphere fragrant with summer flowers^ 
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and by the utter absence of whatever can bring 
to mind poverty or want, or wretchedness of any 
description. 

Unlimited wealth undoubtedly has the power 
to conjure up at least the similitude of an arcadian 
world, where gladness and present enjoyment 
form the rule of existence, ai^d where sorrow and 
care of every kind are banished by common con- 
sent fr om the very talk of this smiling world's 
inhabitants. 

^' I cannot much wonder at people marrying 
for money," said Mrs. Vining, as she seated her- 
self one evening amidst the cushions of a luxur- 
ious ottoman, in the centre of which was a marble 
vase of the rarest flowers, *' when money can give 
them a home like yours, Elsie. It will be scarcely 
prudent for Joanna and me to remain long here, 
unless there is a chance of our getting a husband 
as rich and generous as Edgar when we leave you. 
I feel quite spoiled for an ordinary establish- 
ment already." 

" Xdai mist Bee wfeat ycm can do in the way of 
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captivating my respectable father-in-law,** 
laughed Elsie, who was delighted when either of 
her sisters would joke and be merry. " I am 
sure he has paid you every attention during these 
last two days, and you know he is not such an 
old man, for a widow, after all." 

'^ No," replied Georgina, a little more seriously, 
" and if one dosen't marry for love it cannot 
matter a bit whether the man is young or old. 
Do you think your father-in-law would marry 
again, Elsie?" 

*^I should be very glad if he would,'' Elsie 
answered readily, " for then he might meddle less 
with me and Edgar. I should not envy you your 
spouse, Georgina, but cAacun d son ffoiUy and as 

you have no attachment Good gracious, what 

is the matter?" 

Nothing more serious was the matter than so 
sudden and violent a rushing of blood to Mrs. 
Vining's face (which had been pale enough a 
minute ago) that Elsie, in her innocency, really 
thought her sister was going to have a fit. 
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" Your room is melting, this evening, my dear," 
said the widow, with a faint smile, as Elsie sprang 
towards her, " and these flowers just at my back 
are horribly oppressive. I think I will go and 
try the air of the garden for a change." 

" Jo," exclaimed Elsie abruptly to her second 
sister, as the rustle of Georgina's silk dress died 
away along the passage outside, " tell me the 
truth at once. Is she in love with James Oliver ?** 

It was poor Joanna's turn now to become 
crimson "with a sudden shame," but neither 
evasion nor subterfuge were possible to her 
conscientious nature. 

" Elsie, I would far rather you had never asked 
me that question. It seems to me scarcely fair 
or right even to guess at ' feelings never intended 
to be disclosed to us. If I believe that Georgina 
cares more for Mr. Oliver than for any one else, I 
only make of the belief an additional reason for 
being patient with the caprice and ill humour 
she still occasionally exhibits. He was so kind 
and tender to her, Elsie, at the time of her sore 
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affliotion, that perhaps it was natural her desolate 
heart should cling to him rather than to that 
higher and better love which I thought and hoped 
she was seeking. Don't let us speak more of it, 
dear. An aflfection that is not openly mutual, 
should be so very sacred." 

" Openly mutual, Jo ! " exclaimed Elsie, who 
was not troubled with her sister's delicate 
scruples about discussing this subject ; '* why, of 
course, you know that it is not, and never could 
be, mutual at all. Georgina must be several years 
older than James Oliver, to begin with." 

'^ That is nothing, Elsie. I do not pretend to 
read Mr. Oliver's heart; but I certainly have 
observed that he likes being with Gteorgina, has 
liked it ever since her boy's death-^and there can 
be no doubt that when the suggestion of bringing 
us over here was made to him, he caught at it 
much more readUy than any anticipation on his 
part of enjoyment from the trip itself can account 
for to my mind. Mr. Oliver is not a lover of 
pleasure or of novelty. 
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Elsie felt wickedly inclined to laugh alond all 
the time her grave and wise sister was speaking ; 
but she understood Joanna too well to express 
the thought which excited her merriment She 
only said, therefore — 

" Dear Jo, you have really no more penetra- 
tion t ban that rose you are mischievously pulling 
to pieces. James Oliver caught by Georgina's 
beaux yeux! . The idea is intensely amusing. 
Why, pray, should not the thought of seeing me 
have made him eager to come to Paris. He 
cared very much for me once — did he not ? " 

" Oh, Elsie, how can you jest on that subject?'* 
Joanna asked, in a pained voice. '* You know he 
cared for you before Mr. Caxlyon was in question ; 
but I could not so wrong our old friend as to 
think he would continue loving you as a married 
woman. Tluxt notion never entered my head.'* 

" Nor need it, darling," replied Elsie, laying 
aside the light tone which she saw was unappre- 
ciated by her companion. " I esteem Mr. Oliver 
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scarcely less than you do, and am quite sure 
he only regards me now as an old friend or a 
sister. The nonsense I talked was to dispossess 
your mind of the notion of his being in love with 
Qeorgina." 

" I uQver said he was in love with her, Elsie. 
It has only sometimes occurred to me that he 
might from pitying her, and feeling, as he must 
feel, that he has the power of comforting her 
more than anybody else, come at last to recipro- 
cate her attachment. But we have spoken too 
much of this already, Elsie. Until Georgina 
herself invites our confidence, don't let us renew 
the subject. I think I hear your husband's step 
outside. We had better mention to him our plan 
about Versailles for to-morrow." 

'' What have you done with Mr. Oliver?" said 
Elsie, as Edgar came into the room alone, " we 
were to have had some music to-night but jou 
gentlemen don't seem in a hurry for our perform- 
ance. Madame Le Clerc is quite charmed with 
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my improvement already, and 1 am dying to 
sing Lesfemlles mortes to you and Mr. Oliver. It 
is so pretty, you can't think." 

" Petite bavarde r said Edgar, stooping to kiss 
the smiling face uplifted to his, " you shall sing 
as much as you like by and bye. I left Oliver 
in the garden with Mrs. Vining. She came upon 
us while we were smoking, and used some 
enchantress's arts, I suppose, to keep him with 
her when I suggested an adjournment to the 
house. But we will send for them both when 
you get coflfee up. Miss Joanna is looking tired 
this evening, is she not?" 

Elsie forgot to answer the question, or even to 
enquire of her sister whether Edgar's idea was 
correct. 

Her faith in her own discernment had been 
abruptly shaken by what her husband now told 
her, as well as by her quick reading of his thoughts 
on the same subject. So leaving Edgar to chat 
with Joanna, Elsie set her brains to work at the 
new puzzle that had been brought to her, and 
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had made very little progress in putting the dis- 
jointed pieces together when Mr. Oliver and 
Gteorgina came in, without being summoned, from 
the garden. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



A BRIGHT SUNSETTING. 

When later in the evening the plan of devoting 
the next day to Versailles was touched upon, Mr, 
Carlyon was agreeably surprised to find that Elsie 
did not propose being of the party. 

" Mr. Oliver will take charge of my sisters," 
she said, " and do some sightseeing on his own 
account while they are with LQlie. You and I, 
Edgar, will spend the day quietly at home 
together." 

The husband would not have been less pleased 
with this arrangement had he known that his 
wife's desire to stay with him had its origin in 
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the very tender gratitude his kindness to her 
Bisters had inspired. Never since her marriage 
had Elsie's ever loving heart yearned more fondly 
towards him who had first won it, and who had 
since proved, in a thousand different ways, that 
he merited all the wifely affection she gave, than 
on the day when she willingly abandoned the 
pleasure of going to Versailles with her sisters 
for the sake of devoting herself during their 
absence to her husband. 

More than once in the course of the last week 
it had occurred to her, as a passing thought, that 
Edgar had something on his mind that was worry- 
ing and distressing him ; and although she had 
little hope of being taken into his confidence she 
gtill believed — with a young wife's unbounded 
trust in her own powers — that she might, by 
extra attention and tenderness, charm away a 
part of his care, or at any rate convince him of 
her will to sympathise with it, if he would only 
afford her a chance of doing so. 

They spent a very idle and happy morning to- 
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gether, lounging about the house and garden, 
playing with Hector, superintending the planting 
of some new autumn flowers, talking about their 
guests, and speculating merrily on the widow's 
chance of becoming Mrs. Oliver. 

Then suddenly Edgar proposed that they should 
go and have lunch with his father, take the old 
gentleman for a drive in the afternoon, and 
bring him back to dinner to meet the party from 
Versailles. 

There were many ways of whiling away the 
day that Elsie would have preferred to this, but 
she was in a mood to acquiesce in whatever 
promised satisfaction to her husband; and no 
sooner had he named it, than she gave her cordial 
assent, and went to prepare for their short walk 
to Mr. Carlyon's apartment. 

" I am so glad you stayed with me, my love," 
said Edgar, as in very Darby and Joan fashion 
this happy couple proceeded on their way, " I 
should have felt lonely without you, Elsie, and 
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I think you are content to be with me for this 
one day." 

" I am content to be with you for ever, dearest," 
replied Elsie gaily, "I cannot even picture a 
life without you now. If I shut my eyes and try 
to do so, I see nothing but a great, great blank, 
an empty world that I shudder to look at for a 
single moment You would not be very happy 
without me, would you, Edgar ?" 

" No, no, child,'- he said, drawing her instinc- 
tively a little closer to him, " but why have we 
chosen such a melancholy theme on a day that 
we meant to devote to enjoyment ! My father 
must not hear us indulging insentimentalisms o r 
he will scarcely care to become our companion 
this afternoon. We are early yet, I see, so I 
think I will leave you with the old gentleman 
and go on to a shop in the rtie St. Honors where 
I have ordered some things, and be with you by 
luncheon time.'' 

Elsie was quite determined to be amiable and 
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complaisant to-day at any sacrifice, otherwise she 
might have protested against the infliction of a 
tSte^d^tete with her father-in-law, which tite-h- 
titCy as I have before hinted, generally re- 
solved itself into a lecture upon her conjugal 
duties. 

But this morning he appeared disposed to 
listen rather than to talk ; and Elsie, thankful at 
her escape, rattled away in her girlish fashion, 
and, gaining courage as Mr. Carlyon seemed 
pleased with her attempts at entertaining him, 
ended by confiding to him her fears that Edgar 
had something on his mind which was causing 
him anxiety. 

" I should so like to share it if he has, or to do 
my best to comfort him," she said innocently, 
^*but he tells me nothing, and I don't know 
whether I ought to ask him about it." 

" Certainly not, my dear," Mr. Oarlyon 
answered immediately, ^*no doubt this is all 
fancy on your part, but in any case no wife is 
justified in seeking to force her husband's con- 
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fidence. Edgar must be the best judge of what 
it is right and fitting for you to know. Pray 
never harass him with idle questions." 

Elsie wondered how her anxiety to give a true 
and tender wife's sympathy could be called idle, 
but she forbore to express her thoughts, and 
presently the old gentleman, looking at her 
Bomewhat earnestly, said — 

" Your husband is naturally very anxious to 
have a son. You may not be aware that he is 
passionately fond of children. We must hope 
that in this matter he will not be disap- 
pointed." 

Elsie felt her cheeks burn as Mr. Carlyon thus 
spoke, almost in a tone of reproach, to her. 
Never had her husband given one hint to her of his 
fondness for children, or of his anxiety to become 
a father. For the first time since her marriage 
it occurred to her that such a desire would be 
most natural in his position, and with the fortune 
he had to leave. That he expected a family she 
knew from what he had said about her god- 
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mother's money; but till the present moment the 
idea had not eveti glanced across her mind that 
she should seriously disappoint both him and 
his father did she fail in giving him a successor. 

Now her own conviction was, and had always 
been, that she should not have children. Perhaps 
the long illness of her. girlhood had suggested 
this idea, or it might have arisen from the fact of 
her sister Lillie's childless condition ; but at any 
rate such an idea existed, and became to-day 
for the first time, a source of real pain and grief 
to her. 

But there was no opportunity fJr dwelling upon 
it now, for Edgar came in before she could even 
frame a fitting answer to make to what Mr. Car- 
lyon had said, and as the former brought with him 
a handsome present for each of her sisters, Elsie's 
pliant mind turned to the subject which most 
agreeably attracted it, putting aside for some 
future consideration the one that had just been 
disturbing her. 

After luncheon they all took a long, pleasant 
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drive into the country, and Mr. Carlyon gladly 
consented to return and dine with them. 

Mrs. Vining was amazingly improved, he told 
Elsie, and even that little puritan, Joanna, ap - 
peared to have more spirit and animation in her 
than when he had seen her in England. He 
would look out for good husbands for both of 
them ; Edgar had done kindly and generously in 
offering them a home, but young married people 
got on better by themselves. He had experienced 
the ill effects of mixed households. 

Elsie would have been very indignant with him 
for what she deemed his uncalled for interference, 
had not Edgar, by an affectionate pressure of her 
hand, and a look she rightly interpreted, made 
her comprehend that he did not in any way share 
^is father's opinions on the subject. 

"Dear, dear Edgar!" she whispered, as she 
was leaving him at the foot of the stairs to seek 
her sisters, " I think I never till to-day fully 
realized all your goodness to me. I do love you 
very, very, very much." 
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There was something singularly pretty and 
attractive in Elsie's way of expressing her fond- 
ness for her husband, a little girlish shyness 
mingling in it still, and giving a piquancy to 
the most ordinary terms of endearment she might 
employ. Mr. Carlyon, like most reserved and 
undemonstrative men, appreciated any outward 
expression, of affection when addressed to him- 
self, and was always pleased when his little wife 
offered him voluntarily that sort of homage. 

He smiled now at the earnestness of her 
abrupt avowal, and said, as he kissed her glowing 
cheek — 

"That is one ^very' for love, Elsie, one for 
constancy, and one for trust. Don't forget, if 
ever you should be tried, to make them all good. 
You have pledged yourself to it." 

* « « « « ' 

It was a tolerably satisfactory account that 
Mrs. Vining and Joanna had to give of their 
visit to Lillie. They thought her a litle changed, 
but not so changed as from Elsie's report they had 
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expected. Her apartment was not uncomfortable, 
and, considering all things, not very much out of 
order. It was true she had, just before her sisters' 
arrival, had a visit from her friend, Mr. Cheviot, 
who had brought her plenty of books and flowers, 
and appeared to have cheered her greatly by his 
kindness and real anxiety concerning her welfare. 
Then, too, Richard was from home, and Lillie 
acknowledged that she saw even less of him than 
when they were in Paris, and that she was the 
happier on this account. As for his pursuits, or 

« 

means of getting money, she knew less than 
nothing about them; but she herself spent as 
little as possible, and as Dick was rarely at home, 
even for his meals, their household bills were 
smaller than they had ever been. 

'' Yet for all this," Mrs. Vining said, in con- 
clusion, '' if Lillie had not the sweetest temper 
and the bravest heart in the world, she would 
either die or go mad, circumstanced as she is. 
Fancy me, or even you, Elsie, in her position." 

^* Oh, I know trouble of any kind would kill 
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me/' Elsie replied quickly ; " I cannot endure 
even to think of such misery as poor Lillie's.'' 

" But plenty of such misery, and even worse, 
is in the world," remarked Joanna, in her grave 
tones : " and we should try to remember that no 
human lot can be for ever exempt from suffering. 
Elsie, darling, I am not going to preach to you ; 
but T do fear sometimes that you reckon too fiiUy 
upon an unclouded existence.'' 

" No, I don't, Jo, I assure you," Elsie said, 
with a lightness that somehow grated at that 
moment on her sister's ear; "my respected father- 
in-law would alone preserve me from such an 
error. Oh, Qeorgina *' (turning to Mrs. Vining, 
in whose room they were holding this conversa- 
tion), " do, for my sake, make haste and marry 
the old gentleman. If he has a young wife to 
think of, he will leave me alone, and I am sure 
he has come here to-night on your account. 
That's right, dear ;- that last ringlet is arranged 
quite killingly. Look, Jo. Do you think any 
heart of man could resist her ? " 
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Mrs. Vining laughed, and called Elsie a little 
goose, and declared that she would sooner go out 
as a charwoman than be tied for life to such a 
meddling old fellow as Mr. Carlyon ; nevertheless, 
she did during the whole evening lay herself out to 
please and attract her sister's father-in-law — Mr 
Oliver not being of the party this evening — and 
while Edgar and Elsie were secretly amused at her 
little coquetries, and thought them innocent and 
justifiable enough, Joanna sat apart with a book 
that she could not read, because her heart was 
heavy with thoughts of how all things that she 
had ever hoped for were receding from her, and 
of how, with the loss of trust in others was fast 
coming, the more terrible loss of trust in her- 
self, the conviction to which her mind had ever 
had a morbid tendency, that her inability to make 
converts of those around her, was a proof that 
her own religion was not genuine ; her whole 
life a deceit and a lie in the sight of God. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



JOANNA'S SURPRISE. 

James Oliver had only one more day to remain 
in Paris. He had been obliged to absent him- 
self from the family party of his kind entertainers 
on the evening last described, to look np an old 
fellow-stndent, living somewhere on the other 
side of the city ; but he had returned early, and 
in time to witness the final coup de grdce of his 
supposed lady love, in reference to her attempted 
conquest of the heart of Mr. Carlyon. She was 
playing to him some melting strain on Elsie's 
brilliant piano, and, heedless that the old gentle- 
man nodded frequently as he sat beside ber, was 
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bestowing upon him every now and then such 
very killing and thrilling glances, that had 
poor Joanna seen them she would indeed have 
abandoned all hope of having won her widowed 
sister's heart from the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world. 

James Oliver saw what was going on, and, with 
a quiet smile, which pr9ved him to be of a most 
philosophical turn of mind, he went his way ; and 
discreetly avoiding the comer of the room where 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar were enjoying a very lover- 
like game of chess, he took a chair by the lonely 
Joanna, and asked her if she would put aside her 
book and talk to him. 

**I want you," he said, when, with a faint 
smile and a fainter blush, his request had been 
complied with, " to promise me an hour of your 
time to-morrow. It will be my last day, you 
know, in this most fascinating place. Do you 
think you shall have so much as an hour to 
spare ? " 

" I am sure I shall," Joanna replied, and now 
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her smile was both warm and friendly; " what can 
I do for you." 

" It is rather something I wish to do for yon," 
he said ; ** though I can quite understand your 
thoughts turning instinctively to the require- 
ments of others instead of to your own. Most 
people, had I asked them for an hour of their 
time, would have set themselves considering 
what pleasure or amusement I was proposing to 
give them — you jump at once to the conclusion 
that I am in want of some help or kindness from 
you. Miss Joanna, you certainly are originaL" 

" Am I ? " asked Joanna, understanding more 
^ by his tones than his words that he was intending 
to praise her, and conscious that her heart was 
beating a little faster in consequence ; " it is not 
what I aim at being, I assure you, Mr. Oliver — 
but will you tell me, if I am to do nothing for 
you, what you are going to do for me ? " 

" Yes, it is a very simple thing, as you will 
acknowledge when yon hear it. I am going to 
take you to a pleasant, quiet park in this neigk- 
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bourhood, chiefly frequented by the English, and 
just the place for you to enjoy walking in when you 
grow home-sick, or are tired of the gayer, noisier 
scenes of which you will perforce have daily experi- 
ence. I have obtained an order for your admit- 
tance at any time ; but as I have not been there 
yet myself, I want to see it, and I thought you 
would let me have the pleasure of introducing 
you to it to-morrow, especially as that will be 
our last day together." 

■ 

Joanna could not help thinking her friend's 
constant recurrence to this fact wholly unneces- 
sary if intended as a reminder to herself, but she 
avoided any allusion to it in her reply, simply 
thanking Mr. Oliver for his kindness in having 
procured her the order of admittance to the park, 
and telling him she should be very glad to go 
there with him the next day. 

So, at about eleven o'clock on the following 
morning, Joanna, who had said nothing of her 
engagement to her sisters, surprised them both 
very much by announcing, as they sat at work 
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together, that she must get ready for going out 
with Mr, OKver. 

" Glood gracious 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Vining, 
becoming almost as red as when Elsie's flowers 
had oppressed her a few eyenings ago ; "what 
a very odd, reserved girl you are, Joanna. Why 
did you say nothing of this yesterday ? " 

" Mr. Oliver only proposed it last night," 
Joanna exclaimed; "and — ^indeed, I scarcely 
know why 1 did not mention it sooner." 

If ^he did not, Mrs. Vining did, and, had 

Joanna looked at her, she would have seen some 

indications in her face of a spirit very far removed 

as yet from that which "beareth all things, 

endureth all things"— a spirit, too, that must 

have been fearfully at war with the one which 

urged the widow to laugh all sentiment and 

romance to scorn, and marry the first rich old 

man whom her bright eyes could make a fool of. 

" Dear Jo," cried Elsie in the meanwhile, 

" what a charming walk you will have if Mr. 

Oliver is going to take you to the pare de 
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Monceaitxi we often have a stroll there on Sunday- 
afternoons; it is so pretty and quiet Don't 
hurry back, because we can keep some luncheon 
for you both ; besides we should anyhow be later 
to-day, on account of my singing lesson. 
Georgina too may be detained at the picture 
gallery to which Mr, Carlyon is coming to take 
her." 

Georgina looked just then as if she should not 
greatly mind though Mr. Carlyon and the picture 
gaUery were at the bottom of the sea. But 
Joanna, unconscious alike of her elder sister's 
hardly suppressed emotion, and of her younger 
sister's reviving hopes concerning the puzzle she 
bad been blundering over, went out of the room, 
without again glancing towards either of them, 
to prepare for the walk to which she was pledged. 

It was an excessively hot day, and by the time 
the park was reached both the walkers were glad 
to rest under the shade of the tall, thickly 
foliaged trees that just now inspired their grati- 
tude even more than their admiration. 



k 
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" Yes, I shall come to love this place very 
soon," said Joanna, seeming rather to be follow- 
ing out a thought 0/ her own than ' making 
conversation^ for her companion. " Its greenness 
and quietness will remind me of England when- 
ever I am, as you suggested last night, ' home 
sick,' or ot herwise sorrowful. I am glad you 
brought me here." 

" And I am glad too," he replied, " since it 
pleases you even on your first introduction to it 
Nevertheless I don't want you — I mean I don't 
advise you to come here too often alone. Solitude 
should be indulged in sparingly by all whose 
minds have any morbid tendencies, or who do not 
feel sure of gaining strength for life's earnest work 
by holding frequent communion with themselves. 
Will you forgive me. Miss Joanna, if I say I 
think yours is a mind of this order." 

Joanna was startled and a little abashed at the 
strangeness of hearing herself and her feelings 
commented upon, as if they were really matters 
of interest to the person speaking, instead of 
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mere subjects of reproof or sarcasm, as they had 
so long been in her own family. 

" You should test my forgiving powers in some 
harder way than this," she said, smiling, and 
feeling cheered, as those who gain little sympathy 
in life always must feel cheered when some kind 
word enters like a sunbeam into their heart, " but 
why, Mr. Oliver, do you judge me to be 
morbid ?" 

" I have long known that you have a tendency 
to be so," he answered, looking into her bright- 
ened face with something in his own whicb was 
only kept in abeyance by the deep respect this 
quiet, self-depreciating girl had ever inspired in 
him, " but I would not dare to speak of it to you 
even now, if we were not on the eve of parting 
for an indefinite time. I have thought that 
perhaps it might do you some little good to talk 
for once freely and unreservedly of the cares 
which weigh upon you, with a friend who, how- 
ever unfitted in other respects to sympathise with 
you, may at least claim the right that a very deep 
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and sincere interest in your happiness must surely 
give him. If I am too bold, Miss Joanna, you 
must check me. I know that in reality I am 
risking your displeasure for the sake of what 
may turn out to be but an imaginary benefit to 
you." 

" My displ easure !" said Joanna, in a tone that 
suggested, at any rate to her attentive listener, 
a whole volume of touching eloquence, "need I 
tell you, Mr. Oliver, what sympathy and kind- 
ness are to those who exist in a lonely world, who 
feel that they are less than nothing to those 
around them, who know that the fault is in 
themselves, and yet have no power to mend it? 
Ah, you cannot guess what it is to me even to 
be admonished or reproved by anyone who is 
sufficiently interested in me to admonish or 
reprove me as a friend. You are doing me no 
imaginary good but a very real one in letting me 
speak to you of that burden which it appears I 
carry unskilfully enough for every one to see. 
You think me morbid. Is it being morbid to 

N 2 
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have a constant, aching sense of my utter use- 
lessness in the world, especially to those imme- 
diately surrounding me whom I ought first and 
most easily to influence ? Is it being morbid to 
lose heart and courage when I find what I. took 
for truth to be only delusion ; when, looking firom 
the failures and shortcomings of others into my 
ow^n heart, I discover that all there too is base 
and evil, and so at last I arrive at the point of 
doubting the reality of my personal religion, of 
questioning the faith and hope I have clung to, 
and, in a bitterness of spirit that none but myself 
can understand, of writing hypocrite against my 
own name, and moving in a world from which 
both sunlight and starlight have departed." 

Poor Joanna, who was rarely tempted to speak of 
herself at 'all, more especially to speak of that 
inner life which had hitherto imparted so pale a 
radiance to her outer one, spoke now with au 
earnestness and an excitement that brought quite 
a vivid colour to her cheek, and, united perhaps 
to some other emotion not immediately connected 
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with the subject under discussion, made her look, 
in the eyes bent so kindly upon her, positively 
beautiful. 

Yet it was nearly a minute after her voice had 
ceased before Mr. Oliver answered her. Then he 
said, very gently, and almost tenderly — 

" In longing for the power to comfort and 
gladden you — any friend might do thus much — I 
am in danger of forgetting the rebuke I meant to 
administer, and which you generously profess 
yourself willing to receive. It is being morbid, 
Miss Joanna, to test your own sincerity entirely 
by the influence that sincerity enables you to exert 
over those you live with, or, if you would have me 
speak plainer, to doubt your own Christianity be- 
cause you cannot make Christians of everyone 
about you. It is not for me to teach a Bible stu- 
dent that the natural heart being enmity against 
God, it takes nothing less than God himself to 
win a sinner to holiness; and while every ono 
who has received grace to believe, is bound to 
watch and pray diligently and unceasingly for the 
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souls of others, he is neither to be discouraged nor 
to murmur if God does not see fit to make him 
instrumental in converting those souls. — Miss 
Joanna, I have startled you by using language you 
are unaccustomed to from worldly lips — You are 
puzzled. You do not understand me, but you give 
me credit, I hope, for not speaking irreverently, 
or without having duly considered the very solemn 
matter I have ventured to touch upon ." 

" Oh, Mr. Oliver," said Joanna, and in a voice 
that trembled strangely — eagerly. " I can have 
no room in my heart for anything but joy and 
gladness, in hearing you speak of these things as 
you could not speakof them unless you felt them 
otherwise than as a mere looker on. I have 
sometimes lately fancied it might be so. Thank 
you for not keeping me in ignorance. Thank you 
for all your kindness to me. I know not, how- 
ever, what to say. I can only feel just now how 
very, very glad I am." 

He understood her perfectly, better than if she 
had heaped words upon words ; and a smile broke 
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over his face and lingered there as he met the. 
true, pare eyes raised now, without shrinking or 
embarrassment, to his own, and replied to her, — 

*^ And yet you, who can thus rejoice in believ- 
ing that one more soul has been wrested from the 
world and Satan, question the reality of your own 
allegiance to God, and would go on murmuring and 
complaining that you fail in making others as 
zealous and true and single-hearted as yourself? 
What have you to reply to this charge of mine, 
Miss Joanna ?" 

His cheerful friendliness, his kindlv voice and 
manner ; above all, the precious hope concerning 
himself that his recent words had given her, were 
putting new life and vigour into the desponding 
girl now sitting beside him. There was not much 
of a murmuring or a complaining tone in her voice 
as she said, in answer to his last enquiry — 

'* Hearing you reprove me, I feel that I have 
been wholly in error — morbid even, if you insist 
on that word— but it kas seemed hard and sad that 
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I should never, never yet, with all my longing 
and striving after it, Jiave turned one human 
soul from wrong, have helped a single wayfarer to 
find the road to Heaven." 

"And would you be happier and more at 
rest if it could be proved to you that you hid done 
so ? would you for ever lay aside your fears and 
your despondency if you knew for certain that 
through your unconscious influence one soul had 
struggled out of darkness into light, and lived to 
bless and pray for you as God's instrument in 
leading him there ?" 

He spoke with some excitement himself now, 
and Joanna, scarcely daring to interpret his 
words as they might be interpreted, replied with 
changing cheek and quickening breath — 

" Oh yes, I think I could answer for myself in 
such a case. I was so happy while I believed I 
had done Georgina good. I should be so very 
happy still if I thought she would come, even in 
time, to cling to the anchor she seemed ready 
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enough to grasp when her sorrow first fell upon 
her. Perhaps with a better guide, a more con- 
sistent example than I have proved to her — " 

"Hush!" interrupted Mr. Oliver. "I must 
not have you pull down again what I have been 
taking so much pains to build up. At any rate, 
hear me tell you first, that you are virtually 
pledged to be happy and hopeful henceforth and 
forever. What I am, I owe to you — what I may have 
been delivered firom I owe to you also — the light 
now shining on my path is a dim reflection from 
the light I first saw shining on yours. But 
grateful as I am and must, under any circum- 
stances, ever be to you, your work is still imper- 
fect. I am so slow and clumsy a learner, that I 
get on but badly with my lesson, alone. If 
therefore you are interested in my progress and 
care that I should hereafter do some credit to my 
teacher, you must keep me still under your train- 
ing ; you must suffer me to walk humbly beside 
you in the path you have trodden so long and 
bravely before me. Joanna, I will speak plainly 
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once more. Be my dear wife, for I love you with 
my whole heart and soul, and let us help each 
other onwards towards that perfect light which 
will shine upon us for ever when our work on 
earth is done." 

When Joanna's brain cleared somewhat from 
the dazzling mist which had come up and en- 
circled it like a rainbow of every sparkling hue, 
as James Oliver spoke those tender words in her 
ear, she had shown him that her heart, however 
upward aspiring, had still a wealth of human 
feeling in it, and she had received on her trem- 
bling lips the first kiss of a warm, true, and devoted 
human love. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



the frenchwoman's gossip. 

Something which might almost be called a 
friendship— so genuine it was as far as it went 
on both sides — ^had sprung up between Elsie 
Carlyon and the poor music mistress recommended 
to her by her sister Lillie. It might be that the 
penitent consciousness of her long forgetfulness 
of this lady had disposed Elsie, when the 
acquaintance roas made, to unusual warmth of 
manner towards her ; and then there was Lillie 
as a strong connecting link between them, a sub- 
ject in which they were both nearly equally 
interested; for Madame Le Olerc, wearied and 
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worn as she was by the hard life conflict through 
which she had so long struggled alone, possessed 
a grateful, deeply sensitive nature that inclined 
her to magnify any unlooked-for kindness into a 
debt never to be repaid. Mrs, Wilmot had been 
more than kind, while she had the opportunity of 
being so, to her poor and friendless neighbour — 
she had been both affectionate and sympathising 
— and Madame Le Clerc felt a devotedness to the 
young Englishwoman which she knew would 
only terminate with her life. It was because 
Elsie was Lillie's sister, far more than for her 
own attractions, that the singing mistress so soon 
took a sincere liking to her beautiful and warm - 
hearted pupil; and Elsie returning this liking 
with interest, had a double satisfaction in show - 
ing Madame Le Clerc every kindness in her 
power, and in treating her invariably as an equal 
and a friend. 

They never met without indulging in a long 
talk about Lillie and her troubles ; and since the 
Wilmots had left Paris, Madame Le Clerc had 
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decided that her few and far between holidays 
should all be devoted to Versailles. 

On the day of Joanna's walk with James Oliver 
to the park de Monceaux^ Elsie (who it will be 
remembered had remained at home for her sing- 
ing lesson) welcomed her friend with even 
unwonted cordiality, reminding her that it was 
ages since they had met, in consequence of her 
having been so much occupied in preparing for 
and receiving her sisters. 

*^ Yes," replied Madame, as her attentive little 
pupil took her shawl and bonnet from her, and 
urged her to eat some delicious grapes she had 
been keeping for her as a refreshment after the 
hot walk, " it does seem an eternity since I was 
here, especially as one of the rare holidays I 
permit myself have intervened, and I have been 
to Versailles to see our dear Madame Wilmot." 

" Oh how glad I am !" exclaimed Elsie in her 
eager way, " you must have lots to tell me then, 
I am certain. Lillie would conceal nothing from 
you who have seen so much already — she hides 
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all she possibly can from her own family. My 
two sisters were with her yesterday ; but Lillie 
made the best of everything to them, including 
Dick. You will know the exact truth, and 
you will tell me whatever you know — won't 
you." 

*^ Indeed, chh'e madame^ you are mistaken,'' 
said the singing mistress, " in supposing that 
your sister would voluntarily confide any of her 
domestic trials even to me who love her so well. 
She could not hinder my being a witness of very 
much of a distressing nature when we lived so 
near together, but now that we are apart she will 
draw down the veil as tightly as she can, and 
smile in telling me that the thing behind it is 
fair and pleasant to look upon. Oh it is a brave, 
true, patient heart, that of your sister Lillie — ^but 
I fear, I fear,'' (and tears stood in the eyes of the 
tindly-natured Frenchwoman as she spoke), ^^ I 
fear this heart will break in the end, notwith- 
standing." 

" Oh no, it won't," replied Elsie a little 
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brusquely, for she was inclined to resent so 
mournful a prediction, "Dick Wilniot is not 
worth it, and LiUie knows that well enough. She 
is, as you say, a brave darling, and will come 
triumphantly out of all her troubles by and bye." 

Madame Le Olerc's experience of life being 
somewhat broader than Mrs. Edgar Carlyon's, 
she could not take quite the same hopeful view of 
the matter under' discussion ; but quick to per- 
ceive how Elsie shrank from anything in the least 
gloomy, she added with a cheerfuUer expression 
of countenance — 

" At any rate it pleased me much, that day I 
was at Versailles, to see Monsieur Carlyon, your 
husband, arriving there. I am sure your sister 
did not expect him, or she would have mentioned 
it to me, but I thought it so good a sign that I 
was quite happy all the way home, and had almost 
persuaded myself-— for I can still be sanguine 
sometimes for others-^-^that I should find my dear 
Madame Wilmot here with you to-day." 

Elsie had felt no disposition to interrupt her 
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friend while she was speaking ; she was trying to 
clear her mind from the sudden bewilderment the 
words themselves had naturally excited. Mr. 
Carlyon, her husband, at Versailles — going to 
visit her sister Lillie — the thing was ipipossible, 
ridiculous. Madame/ must be utterly mis- 
taken. 

She said so presently, with a little incredulous 
laugh, adding that there was no such good luck 
as that in store for her yet. Mr. Carlyon would 
sooner enter a den of wild beasts than the home 
of Richard Wilmot. Madame Le Olerc had 
mistaken somebody else at the Versailles station 
for her husband. 

*' But no," replied the singing mistress 
shrugging her shoulders at what she considered 
an insult either to her eyesight or her veracity. 
" I know your husband well enough to recognise 
him when I see him. It was Monsieur himself 
and nobody else ; but what then ? It does not 
follow that he had no other business at Versailles 
than going to see your sister. I naturally though t 
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of that first, because I knew how glad you would 
be if he could be brought to feel an interest in our 
poor dear Madame Wilmot ; but the fact that I 
was premature in thus deciding as to Monsieur's 
object in visiting Versailles, does not make it 
less a truth that he was there in the flesh on the 
13th of the present month. But come, ckdre 
madame, we are wasting time sadly this morning. 
Let us begin our lesson.'' 

So the lesson was begun and ended, and 
Madame le Clerc took her departure, telling her 
pupil, with a smiling shake of the head, that she 
had never sung so badly, and that she must exact 
(in her capacity of instructress) a more diligent 
practice before she came to her again. 

" I have been an idiot and a blunderer," she 
said to herself without any smile, as she passed 
out of the doors of Mrs. Carlyon's house, " these 
English wives are capable of breaking their hearts 
if only they hear of their husbands having called 
on a next door neighbour without telling them of 
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it. Ah, ma foi I if they had only real trials to 
bear !" 

But to Elsie Oarlyon it was a very real trial 
indeed to have her mind disturbed again, after its 
recent peace and serenity, on the subject of her 
husband. Edgar had been to Versailles on the 
thirteenth of that month— it was the day before 
her sisters arrived in Paris — the day he had 
come to her in her dressing room so late in the 
evening, and she had remarked how pale and ill 
he was looking. Why had he not told her then 
where he had spent the morning ? what possible 
business of a private nature could he have at 
Versailles ? Whom did he know there, and above 
all why should his visit to the place have affected 
him, as now Elsie felt quite sure it had 
done? 

Oh the misery of these fruitless questions, the 
torture of these renewed doubts ! What if she 
braved everything that her meddling father-in- 
law had taught her to fear, and spoke openly to 
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her husband of all that was in her heart, and 
implored him to relieve her both of her suspicions 
and her sufferings ? 

Poor Elsie ! what could more truly prove her 
weak and inconsistent nature than this feeling 
that it was in her husband's power to comfort 
her, while still she made herself wretched by her 
doubts of his fealty, and shrank timidly from the 
only method by which such doubts could possibly 
by removed. 

She had gone into the garden upon the French- 
woman's departure, and was pacing up and down 
the lawn, thinking out her troubled thoughts and 
heedless that the fierce mid-day sun was beating 
upon her uncovered head, when quite suddenly 
she was conscious of an armpassed lovingly round 
her waist, and of a voice asking in reproachful 
accents if she was bent on getting a sun-stroke. 

" Oh, is that you, Jo ?" she answered, somewhat 
indifferently, and only half turning towards the 
intruder. " Then it is late, I suppose, and we 
had better go in to luncheon." 
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<^ We had better come in by all means," said 
Joanna (and there wa« something in her voice 
which, for the time at least, turned Elsie's bitter 
thoughts in a new direction) ; " but what ails 
you, my darling, that you are mad enough to bo 
walking here without either a hat or a parasol? '* 

** Nothing ails me, Jo," returned Elsie, with a 
tolerably brave attempt at cheerfulness ; " but I 
am of the Salamander tribe, and can endure any 
amount of heat without wincing under it. Now, 
young lady, as that matter is settled, just stand be- 
fore me for a minute — look straight with your eyes 
-—they are the softest and the truest eyes in the 
world, dear Jo — into mine, and tell me if you 
are not happier than you have ever been in your 
life, and if the Pare de Monceaux is not an earthly 
paradise ? " 

"Elsie, what do you mean?" asked Joanna, 
with almost as deep a glow upon her face as had 
come there when Mr. Oliver had claimed the first 
kiss from his promised wife. " Do I look other- 
wise than usual?" 
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" Yes, my darling ; you look ten years younger, 
and fifty thousand degrees prettier than I ever 
saw you look before. I know it is all settled, Jo, 
and I am so glad and thankful on your account, 
dear, for James Oliver is a good, upright man, 
and he will certainly make you happy. What a 
blind little goose you must have been to think it 
was Georgina he cared for.'' 

" How could I think," said Joanna, in a voice 
that trembled from ^excess of emotion, " that so 
very much of earthly happiness was in store for 
me*i It seems so vast and so strange," she added, 
speaking, as it appeared, more to herself than to 
Elsie, *' that I am absolutely afraid of it. When 
it becomes more familiar, I may perhaps trust it 
more. At present I am moving in a dream- 
world, and I keep fancying every minute I shall 
awake to the realities of my old life again. 
Elsie, do you know, one of the oddest of all my 
thoughts just at this moment is that when James 
Oliver loved you — I am not jealous, little sister — 
you put that love from you, and chose a stranger.'* 
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Elsie's smile, though less bright and confident 
than it would have been had Joanna addressed 
the same observation to her in the morning, 
was still a clear enough testimony of her con- 
tinued belief in the wisdom of her own choice, 
and the elder sister, kissing her fondly, said — 

" That you are quite happy in your married life, 
my darling, is an additional cause for my thank* 
fulness at the decision you then made. I could 
scarcely have accepted the blessing you rejected — 
assuredly it would have come to me with a dimmed 
brightness, did I not believe that the earthly 
destiny you took instead of this, had proved all, 
or nearly all, that your imagination pictured it. 
My little Elsie, my summer flower, God 
grant that I may never see you less joyous and 
content than you are at present." 

Poor Elsie gulped down something in her 
throat which had a most uncomfortable feel, and 
squeezing her sister's hand, took her, without 
another word, in to lunch. 

Before the whole party met at dinner that 
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evening, James Oliver had received a letter from 
Dr. Paget desiring him . to extend his holiday yet 
another week, and to assure himself that they 
were getting on in London quite well without 
him. He called Joanna to his side the moment 
she came into the room, and showing her this 
friendly missive from her brother, enquired of 
her what she advised him to do. 

"What do you msk to do?" was the timid 
reply, while the veiled eyes sought in vain to 
conceal their owner's wishes in the matter. 

" If I stay," he said, smiling fondly and per- 
haps just a little triumphantly, in the conscious- 
ness of possessing wholly one of the truest and 
purest hearts in the world, ** 1 must never be left 
alone, remember, to bear the reproaches of my 
conscience for so cowardly a neglect of duty. 
Will you be my daily companion, dear, explore 
Paris with me, or sit with me at home, or wander 
in our beautiful park of to-day without troubling 
yourself as to what the world will say of us? 
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Nothing less than the hope of having you con- 
stantly with me can tempt me to leave so good 
a fellow as Felix to do my work, as well as his 
own, for another week. What reply shall I send 
to him, Joanna?" 

" Tell him what you please," she said, hardly 
speaking above a whisper, so agitated and excited 
was her usually calm mind under the very novel 
position in which she so suddenly found herself; 
"only stay, James." 

Then he took the little trembling hand, and, 
making it rest upon his arm, led her, following 
the others who had discreetly gone in advance, 
into the dining-room. 

Mrs. Vining had asked no questions of Joanna 
on her return from her own expedition in the 
morning. She was not slower than Elsie had 
been in divining that the important matter was 
settled ; but whatever her secret disappointment 
or regrets might be, her pride enabled her to 
conceal them, and even to wear a smiling face as. 
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in a half mockmg^ half friendly tone, she saluted 
her sister when they met on the stairs as '' Mrs. 
James Oliver I " 

Joanna, in spite of her crimson face (she 

thought she should never cease to blush at the 

most indirect allusion to her new circumstances), 

would have stayed then to tell Mrs. Vining 

of her engagement, but that imperious lady 

had somewhat brusquely disengaged the hand 

which poor Joanna had nervously caught, and 

had said, **My dear, pray don't stop me to 

gossip now. I want a good hour to dress for 

dinner, as old Carlyon is coming in the evening 

with a French gentleman who accompanied us to 

the picture gallery. He is a man of taste^ Jo, 

and my venerable friend, in introducing him to 

me, gave me to understand that he is in want of 

a wife, and has plenty of money.*' 

The real truth of this matter was that the 
venerable friend, namely, Mr. Carlyon, seniofi 
having grown a little weary of doing the amiable 
himself to the fair widow, thinking, too, that it 

VOL. n, 
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WQuld be a positive boon to Edgar to get rid of 
her^ bad taken some pai^s to look; up, amongst 
his numerous acquaintances, a ricb, unmiarriedi 
map, and one who had enough vanity and 
weakness to be easily caught by a clever womajci. 
After a little consideration, he selected a middle- 
aged Jjyons merchant, with more money thaft 
brains, invited him to meet Mrs. Vining a,t the 
Exhibition, promised him an introduction to hi^ 
son apd his son's family in the evening, and thjen 
left the widow to do all the rest for herself, 
pothing doubting of her ability to secure the 
comfortable establishment he had thus generously 
put in her way. 

If Joanna, in •accepting Mr. Oliver, had any 
lingering doubts remaining of her justification in 
doing so while her eldest sister coveted the 
prize, all such doubts must have been removed 
that evening, when she witnessed the deternjined 
and systematic way in which Mrs. Vining laid 
siege to the heart of the f9,t and bald, and heavy 
looking Lyons merchant. 
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*' Surely," reasoned innocent Joanna, "a 
woman who can bring herself to flatter a man 
like that into the belief that she admires him, 
must be wholly incapable of a real attachment." 

But though the thought was natural enough, 
and served admirably to reconcile Joanna to the 
strange fact of her having supplanted her more 
brilliant sister in the affections of James Oliver, 
such reasoning is not always to be depended on, 
even in cases where the appearance of frivolity 
and instability is much more marked than in that 
of Georgina Vining. 

Many a foolish woman has fallen back on am- 
bition only because disappointed of something 
which she would haye taken more gladly to her 
heart, and which might perchance have helped to 
make that heart softer, kinder, and humbler 
throughout all her after life. 

end of vol. XL 
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